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“~ 
Elijah 
By Frederick Hall 


OD’S desert-nurtured champion of old— 
Once didst thou break the bonds of death, again 

Come forth and turn to right the hearts of men 
Grown apathetic, neither hot nor cold ; 
Who for the lust of power and gain have sold 

Themselves to work confusion in the land, 
. Who say, “ God is afar, Baal near at hand,” 
And bow them down to worship place and gold, 
Stand as on Carmel in the waning day, 

The lightnings held 1n leash, and ’neath the dim 
Horizon clouds of blessing hid away, 

Withholden long, now full charged to the brim ; 
Cry out, “ Ye who like sheep have gone astray, 

Choose, and if God be God, then follow him.” 


DuNDEE, ILL. 








What Are Blessings ? 


We have such peculiar ideas about blessings ! 
We seem to think that when things go as we would 
like them to go, then—and then only—we are in the 
midst of blessings. During the first two weeks of 
the Sunday-school cruise to Jerusalem last spring 
the weather was glorious, the sunlight unclouded, the 
ocean free from storm, and all was ideal. These 
conditions, indeed, prevailed with but few exceptions 
through the entire cruise. And constantly one would 
hear, on deck and in prayer-meetings, the exclama- 
tion : ‘** How good God is to us!’’* One day the 
question was asked, by the leader of the morning 
prayer service, ‘‘ Would God have been any less good 
to us if we had had clouds and storms and rough 
weather ?'’. The Father does not tell us that he 
intends .sometimes to do better by his children 
than at other times. He is better than any earthly 
parent, for his good is always his best,—and that 
means that what he sends me to-day is the richest 
blessing which, in his all-love and all-knowledge and 
all-power, he can conceive and prepare for me. Is 


not this better than fair weather ? 
it the next time the storms break. 


KK 
The Promised Supply 


Why should we trust God less than we do our 
physician? One lying on the sick-bed does not 
expect to have everything he may wish for ; he does 
not dare to act without advice. ‘‘ Doctor, 1 should 
like this, or that,’’ he says; ‘‘is it safe for me to 
have it?’’ And if the doctor says ‘‘no,’’ the patient 
accepts the decision unquestioningly, glad that he in- 
quired and so avoided any danger. Are we as willing 
to accept the Great Physician's word on everything ? 
His promised supply for every real need is more to 
be depended upon than the care of the best of human 
physicians. Why not let him decide what our real 
needs are? For, as a saintly old Christian put it: 
‘«My God shall supply all my necds, not all my 


notions."’ 
x 
Praying Away from Self 


Praying for help for one's self is a precious privi- 
lege, but the right to pray for others is even a richer 
right. We are not so likely to think of the blessed- 
ness of service in connection with our prayers as in 
the activities of every-day life. We know that it is 
more blessed to give than to receive, and that he that 
loseth his life shall find it ; but we often seem to for- 
get all about this principle of life when we pray. Yet 
those who have remembered it can testify that the 
prayers which have strengthened and blessed them 
most have been the prayers which sought a blessing 


Let us remember 


Should a Tenth Always 


HERE are some duties which the Bible seems to 
recognize as understood from the beginning. 
There is no mention of their origin and first 

announcement. Their violation, or their perform- 
ance, is mentioned incidentally, in the sacred story, 
long before threy are recorded as specifically enjoined. 
It appears to be taken for granted that they were 
known to be duties, at man’s very start in the world. 
There is no record, for instance, of any law against 
murder until after the Deluge ; but Cain was not ex- 
culpated from guilt on the ground that he had never 
been told not to kill his brother. There is no com- 
mand to prayer—either public or private prayer—in 
any of the earlier books of the Bible ; but most of the 
patriarchs whose story is elaborated are represented 
as in the habit of prayer. And although the duty of 
praying is not specifically enjoined in the Ten Com- 
mandments, it was and is recognized as of universal 
obligation. The duty of tithe-giving—of giving one- 
tenth of one’s entire income to the Lord—is one of 
these duties which seems to have neeced the record 
of no original announcement or injunction. Like 
prayer, tithe-giving was practised by the patriarchs 
long before the proclamation of the Mosaic law. 
While, as in the case of prayer, it finds no specific 
mention in the Decalogue, tithe-giving has had, and 
it has, a wide-spread recognition in the world—a rec- 
ognition that would be as nearly universal as that 
given to prayer, if it were not that it costs so much 
more, 

The first Bible mention of tithes is in the fourteenth 
chapter of Genesis, where Abram, returning from the 





In view of the question on tithe-giving asked by a 
reader of The Sunday School Times, and considered in 
** Notes on Open Letters "’ last week, this editorial by the late 
H. Clay Trumbull is republished from The Sunday School 
Times of August 28, 1880. It has already had wide circulation 
in leaflet form, and can be obtained at the rate of $2 per hun- 
dred copies.—The Editor. 


for others. This does not mean ‘‘ praying at others,’’ 
—for there is such a thing even when we are alone 
with God. But a prayer that seeks the Father's lov- 
ing presence, and comfort, and strength, and special 
gifts from his open hand, for dear ones who we believe 
need this, will oftentimes lift us out of ourselves and 
above our own petty thoughts and fancied needs, and 
send us out upon the day's work equipped as we can 
be in noother way. Thedoor to this form of ministry 


is never closed. 


The Paradox of Strength 


Refusal to consider one's self strong is one of the 
secrets of strength, For the strongest man is he who 
knows that his strength does not lie in himself. This 
would seem to be just as true in the secular and the 
business and the physical world, as in the spiritual. 
The men who lead in every walk of life are the men 
who know that theic hope and safety lie, not in them- 
selves, but in what they can constantly acquire from 
sources outside of themselves. The scholar is he who 
continues to study. The financier is he who is alert 
to what is occurring in the money markets to-day, and 
what is going to occur to-morrow ; not he who rests on 
his knowledge of what occurred yesterday. The suc- 
cessful athlete is the one who recognizes that the 
instant he becomes confident of what power he has, 
he is likely to lose that power. And in the work of 
the Kingdom—as a southern pastor preaching in mid- 
ocean on the cruise to Jerusalem last spring put it— 
‘twhen we begin to feel that we are fountainheads, 
then comes failure.'"’ The sons of the light cannot 
afford to be less wise than the sons of this world. 


Be Given to the Lord ? 


slaughter of the kings, was met by Melchizedek, a 
‘*priest of the most high God,'’ and he gave him 
tithes of aii the spoils. It does not appear by the 
record that that act on Abram’s part was something 
unlike anything ever done before. On the contrary, 
it appears to have been the spontaneous performance 
of a most seemly and fitting act—the performance in- 
deed of a plain duty ; for Abram did pot count those 
particular spoils of battle his own ; he looked at them 
as properly belonging to the king of Sodom ; but 
whosesoever they were, one-tenth of them belonged of 
right to the Lord, and must be handed over to the 
Lord’s representative. He delivered the spoils of 
battle to their rightful owner—with the ‘‘government 
tax paid.’’ The duty of tithe-giving would, therefore, 
seem to rest on the common law of God's kingdom, 
rather than on any specific statutory requirement. 


Yet there is no lack in the Bible of specific com- 
mands for tithe-giving, or of explicit commendation 
for the performance of this duty, and denunciations of 
those who neglect it. We have found this duty rec- 
ognized in the first book of the Old Testament. Later 
we find specific and repeated commands for its con- 
tinued exercise. In the last book of the Old Testa- 
ment, we find its neglect denounced of God as nothing 
short of robbery. ‘Will a man rob God?’’ heasks. 
Is there a man bad enough to deliberately steal from 
God? That is God's question ; and his answer to it 
is: ‘* Yet ye have robbed me. But ye say, Wherein 
have we robbed thee? In tithes and offerings.’’ In 
other words, if any of you who profess to be the Lord's 
children have failed to pay over to the Lord his tenth 
of your income, you are thieves; that is the plain 
English of the Bible teaching on this subject. 

It is all very well for a disciple of Christ to affirm 
that he is no longer bound by the /eéter of the law 
on either of these points, if he unmistakably lives 
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up to the spirit of that law. If he really counts and 
uses every day, and all his income, as the Lord's, 
a Christian man need not be particular to bring 
either his religious giving down to the exact one- 
tenth of his income, or his religious rest and worship 
down to the exact one-seventh of the week. But if he 
means to use his Christian liberty to excuse him from giv- 
ing as large a share of his time and income to the Lord as 
the Jewish law, and as God's common law of all 
ages, required from a man, then he is not only what 
God calls a robber, but a robber under the cloak of 
Christianity—a hypocritical robber. The widow who 
cast in ‘‘ a// her living’’ to the temple treasury was 
excusable for not stopping to be particular about the 
tithes. But she, by the way, had doubtless paid her 
tithes before she made that offering. So might any 
man be thus excusable who was sure he never gave 
less than a quarter of his income into the Lord's 
treasury. Just here let it be said that when we speak 
of giving into the Lord's treasury in these days we mean 
giving at the Lord’s call to causes which the Lord 
approves as his own—whether through strictly reli- 
gious channels or in lines of private beneficence. Of 
course the support of one’s own family, or the giving 
to any one who is properly dependent on us for sup- 
port, is not such giving tothe Lord. The Jews never 
counted the cost of their personal or family sacrifices 
at the temple as a part of their tithe-giving. 

The Jews, again, never counted their alms-giving 
as a part of their tithe-paying, yet alms-giving was 
always a sacred duty with the Jews. Their alms- 
giving could not begin until their tithes were already 
provided for. Their charities must be out of ¢heir 
nine-tenths of their income—not out of the Lord's 
one-tenth. Who then supposes that the New Testa- 
ment commands to give systematically and freely were 
intended or were understood as covering in all less 
than the very lowest limits of Jewish and of heathen 
religious giving? It is an absurdity to suggest such a 
thought. ‘' Freely ye have received, freely give.'’ 
‘*Sell that ye have, and give alms.’’ ‘* Upon the 
first day of the week let every one of you lay by him 
in store, as God hath prospered him.’’ ‘* Every man 
according as he purposeth in his heart, so let him 
give ; not grudgingly, or of necessity : for God loveth 
a cheerful giver.'" ‘* Remember the words of the 
Lord Jesus, how he said, It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.’’ ‘‘If, therefore, ye have not been 
faithful in the unrighteous mammon, who will commit 
to your trust the true riches ?’’ Let a man read over 
these and many like injunctions from the New Testa- 
ment, in the light of the Old Testament record, and 
then say, if he can, that a Christian can have com- 
mon honesty before God while not giving at least one- 
tenth of his income to the Lord's cause. 

‘+ But all that we have and are, are the Lord’s,”’ 
says one. ‘‘How, then, can it be said that we are 
bound to give one-tenth any more than two-tenths to 
the Lord? We are Christian stewards, in the use of 
all that is committed to us.’’ No, that is not a fair 
stating of the case. The Christian stewardship ap- 
plies only to the nine-tenths of that which comes to 
us as our income. The one-tenth is not given to us 
for such use as we see fit to make of it. That is the 
Lord's from the beginning. It is, in fact, the basket 
in which the Lord sends to us the nine-tenths which 
he commits to our keeping. If we do not hand that 
right back to him, we steal his basket. Could any- 
thing be meaner than that? Yet here aré men and 
women, —members of Christian churches, —who have 
been storing up those stolen baskets for years, count- 
ing them in their inventory, and pointing to them tri- 
umphantly as showing how bountifully the Lord has 
blessed them. ‘Will a man rob God?’’ Sure 
enough—will he? 

‘* But," says another, ‘‘I have debts to pay, and 
my income must be devoted to that before it can 
fairly be available for charities. I ought to be just, 
befére I am generous."’ Of course your creditors 
have a prior claim to strangers on your income. And 
of course you ought to be just. But are all your 
other creditors to be preferred above the Lord? Is 
there any justice in your ignoring his fair claim upon 
you? One of the meanest things that any business 
man can be capable of, is the dividing up his assets 
without a share to his endorser. If you refuse to pay 
over the first tenth of your income to the Lord as a 
preferred creditor, you do a meaner thing than the 
man who deliberately swindles his endorser. The 
tithe of one’s income to the Lord is not a charity ; it 
is one’s first and most pressing debt—a debt of honor ; 
a sacred and supreme obligation ; an obligation rest- 
ing on each and every Christian believer. The tithe 
is not the outermost limit of a believer's duty in reli- 
gious giving ; but it is the innermost limit. Many a 
Christian ought to give far more than this : never one 
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ought to give less—less than one-tenth of his actual 
income, whether that income be little or much. 

In recognizing the duty of tithe-giving when one’s 
income is limited, and one’s personal and family 
needs are great, it is essential to recognize the super- 
natural element in God's providential care of his chil- 
dren. If a Christian man has an income large 
enough to supply all his needs without difficulty, 
there is neither shadow of excuse nor show of decency 
in Azs failure to pay over one-tenth of it to the Lord. 
But when one feels the pinch of poverty every day of 
his life, then it is important that he should bear in 
mind that nine cents will go farther than ten cents 
would go, and that nine dollars will go farther than 
ten dollars would go in providing for himself and his 
loved ones, when that other cent or that other dollar 
has been paid to the Lord, who claims it as his own. 
There is no mistake about this to him who has faith. 
Every child of God who has rested on this truth has 
found it to be a source of unfailing dependence. 
Only those disbelieve it who have never trusted God 
enough to try iteven as an experiment. It is with 
individuals as it is with churches in this matter. 
Neither their troubles nor their doubts ever come from 
their paying their debts, or from their giving too freely of 
their substance to the Lord. The old colored preacher 
had the right idea about this when he said: ‘‘I hab 
nebber known a church killed by too much gibbing 


to de Lord. If dere should be such a church, 
and I should know ,about it, I tell you what 
I'ddo. I'd go down to dat church dis bery night; 


and I'd clamber up its moss-cobered roof, and I'd sit 
a-straddle of its ridge-pole, and I'd cry aloud, 
‘ Blessed are de dead which die in de Lord.'*' Dying 
for duty-doing—starving to death for tithe-giving to 
the Lord—is a good way of dying ; but there is less 
danger of death in that line than in any other that the 
writer knows of. 

It was twenty-three centuries ago that God said to 
some of his children who had had doubts on this point : 
‘¢ Bring all the tithes into the store-house, that there 
may be meat in mine house, and prove me now here- 
with,. . . if 1 will not open you the windows of 
heaven, and pour you out a blessing that there shall 
not be room enough to receive it.’’ And it was 
twenty-six centuries ago that an experiment of this 
sort was fairly made among God's people. As a 
result of it, the tithes lay in great heaps, beyond 
the ability of the Lord's priests to make use of them. 
‘« Then Hezekiah questioned with the priests and the 
Levites concerning the heaps. And Azariah, the 
chief priest of the house of Zadok, answered him, and 
said, Since the people began to bring the offerings 
into the house of the Lord, we have had enough to 
eat, and have left plenty : for the Lord hath blessed 
his people : and that which is left is this great store.’’ 

To-day, if all the Lord’s people should bring in 
their tithes to the Lord’s treasury, the money would 
lie in heaps waiting for new machinery to put it in 
motion. What do you think is the prospect of such 
a financial freshet in the religious channels of benefi- 
cence? Are you doing your share to bring it about? 
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Marring God’s Plans, 
and God’s Foreknowledge 


In commenting on the Sunday-school lesson 
treated in this issue, Dr. Goss well says: ‘‘ Reason is 
only a guide to conduct you to the point beyond which 
it cannot itself go. You come to its end at last, as 
you do to a ball of twine when you try to fly your kite 
tothesun.’’ Itis the attempt to project our finite, lim- 
ited powers of reason into the realm of matters that are 
as far beyond it as the dragon-fly in the sunlight and 
air is beyond the larva in the mud at the bottom of 
the pond, that gives rise to the old and ever-repeated 
questionings about God's foreknowledge and man's 
responsibility. The asking of this question is a 
natural and proper stage in the growth of young 
people, and is to be welcomed as a sign of life and 
health. But they should be helped to see the illogical 
and hopeless mixing of the finite and the infinite 
which such a question implies, and helped to grow 
out of this stage into one that leaves such puzzling in 
the mud at the bottom of the pond, where it belongs. 
The query is well stated by a Sunday-school teacher 
in Pennsylvania, in connection with the Editor's re- 
cent comment on the fact that we rarely let God carry 
out his best plans for us, but are constantly marring 
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them and forcing him to change them and give us his 
second-best. She writes : 


In my Sunday-school class, when studying Matthew 26 : 24, 
“* The Son of man goeth, even as it is written of him : but woe 
unto that man through whom the Son of man is betrayed ! 
good were it for that man if he had not beén born,’’—a pupil 
expressed the thought that it was hard that in Christ's death 
for us it was necessary for a Judas to betray him, especially as 
it were better ‘‘ for that man if he had never been born.’’ Was 
_— born into the world with this ignominy certainly before 

im, or, through yielding his nature to evil, did he choose it? 
ety dee know he would choose it when he permitted him to 

orn ? 


The question, which proved a troublesome one to me when 
asked, comes up again as I read your comments on ‘Can 
God's Plans Be Marred?’’ Does God make plans for me, or 
for a nation, knowing that they will be broken? Possibly I 
am not very clear doctrinally, but I am taught—and the teach- 
ing has always depressed me—that God knows “from the 
beginning ''—yet I am a free agent—just the result of m 
struggles here, my failures or successes, and whether I shall be 
saved or lost. Yet how can we ‘‘mar God's plans”’ if this is 
correct? Won't you please straighten me out on these points ? 

Dwight L. Moody, Henry Drummond, and H. Clay 
Trumbull were talking together one day at Northfield, 
when a student came up and asked them whether it 
was possible to reconcile God's foreknowledge with 
man’s free will. One of them turned to Dr, Trum- 
bull and asked him how he would do it. ‘It has 
always seemed to me,’’ he answered, ‘‘that God has 
foreordained the freedom of every man’s will.’’ Is 
not that enough for us to know? 

As for any individual case, we may be confident 
that neither Judas, nor any sinner before his day or 
since, sinned because God made him do so. Some- 
thing better than logic or human reason settles that 
for us,—the evidences of God's love which surround 
us with every breath we draw. Let us rest on the 
conviction that God’s foreknowledge enables him to 
see danger and trouble and temptation ahead in time 
to save us from it, if we will let him. We can afford 
trustfully to leave any other kind of foreknowledge 
with Him who is love. 


“ Environment” and the 
Methodist Ministry 

One of the advantages of editing a paper is the 
opportunity always before an editor of having his 
statements challenged and tested by actual life under 
varied conditions and in widely separated regions. 
A principle that will not stand that test is not worth 
holding to. Therefore the Editor welcomes the fol- 
lowing letter from one who thus puts to the test the 
recent editorial statement that ‘‘ environment’’ need 
never control us. The writer of the letter is a pastor 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

I have just been my | your editorial on ‘‘ ‘ Environment,’ 
—Master or Servant?"’ I find myself wanting to ask how that 
editorial will apply to the experience of a Methodist minister, 
Please remember he surrenders his right to dictate in respect 
of his field of work, consenting to go where the bishop may 
send him. This is the theory upon which the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church is operated. Now place a man in an oil town 
in the state of Pennsylvania where the bottom has fallen out of 
the oil wells, so that the town is steadily declining, sure to go 
out altogether, at length. I have in mind Pithole City, once 
an incorporated city of fifteen thousand inhabitants, with its 
mayor and board of aldermen. Nowa stranger could not 
find even the site of Pithole without a guide. Does notsuch an 
environment preclude all possibility of ‘‘ success,’’ as measured 
by human standards? I reckon, by divine criteria, many will be 
esteemed marvelously successful whose names have never 
been spoken outside the narrow limits of theirown community. 
But measured by human standards, is it not true that environ- 
ment sometimes renders ‘‘ success’’ impossible ? 

Does a Methodist bishop ever assign a minister to 
a place where there are no human souls? If so, that 
minister might fairly claim that ‘‘ environment’’ was 
against him in the matter of soul-winning by preach- 
ing and individual work just there, and for the time 
being. But what more favorable environment could 
a minister of God ask than a place the inhabitants of 
which are cut off from every human advantage by the 
fact that one can not find it without a guide? Such 
a place would seem to be a needy field, and it is 
commonly supposed that God’s ministers are seeking 
needy fields, not places where ‘‘advantages’’ are 
abundant. The place where the ‘‘ bottom has fallen 
out’’ because the oil has stopped flowing is the place 
which needs a better Foundation than an oil well, and 
those who are’ still there need the ‘well of water 
springing up unto eternal life *’ quite as much as souls 
in more prosperous regions. The question of ‘‘ suc- 
cess’’ did not enter into the editorial discussion of 
‘*environmnt,"’ nor ought it to enter into any man’s 
consideration of his life work. Success is a matter of 
results, and results are in God's hands, not ours. 
God’s call is the only thing we are concerned with, 
and no environment can balk the man who is answer- 
ing that call. 


For Marion Lawrance's Question Box, see page 642. 
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For the Home Department : 
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Have a Correspondence Class! 


One way to hold on to Home Department members who 
move away is through the correspondence class. One 
New York State Department has retained members who 
have ‘settled as far away as North Dakota. The church 
bulletin, lesson helps, and other printed matter or news 
relating to the home church, are useful in keeping up the 
interest of the absent members. In the country such a 
class is a good thing for those too far away to be reached 
by the Visitor. 
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Meeting Every Condition 


A lady of ripened Christian experience, for many years 
afflicted with paralysis, has ever been the light and guide 
of her home, and still with advancing years is a blessing to 
her family and to many others besides. She spends much 
time in fancy needlework, and while working with her 
hands reads much general literature, but prefers reli- 
gious reading. She is a regular reader of the Sunday- 
school lessons, with a daughter whose attendance is re- 
quired by her; both are members and regularly report 
full study, and contribute to the Sunday-school through 
our Home Department envelopes. 

A husband and wife advanced in years, but still active in 
habits, are proud to belong to the Home Department. 
They enjoy the reading of the lessons and,express them- 
selves as pleased to be members. These attend upon the 
church services, and also special Sunday-school sessions. 

A mother afflicted with asthma has for a long time been 
unable to lie down in bed, too weak in body to attend to 
herself, and is dependent upon the work of her husband and 
five children to do the cleaning and cooking in the home, 
The income is small and comforts are few. She takes 
delight in reading the Sunday-school lessons, and from the 
exercise derives much consolation and help. A visit to the 
home gladdens the mother and affords an opportunity to 
cheer the father and the children. 

An invalid lady, having paralysis of the lower limbs, 
unable to walk for years past, learned of the calls of a 
Visitor of our Home Department, and although a member 
of another denomination, accepted the offer of member- 
ship, and has. steadily kept up the reading of the Sunday- 
school lessons, She expressed great pleasure in reading 
the quarterly, and was grateful for the visits made to her. 
She makes her record and contributes regularly. She has 
since learned to know our pastor, and valued greatly an 
opportunity she had to hear him speak in the open air at a 
religious meeting. 

A lady belonging to the Home Department ha# studied 
the lessons regularly, and become so interested that she 
has joined the Sunhday-school class of married women 
to which her daughter belongs, and expects to attend regu- 
larly the sessions of the school.. She has been transferred 
to the Sunday-school. 

Another lady who did belong to the Sunday-school class, 
but living at a distance from the church, and only occa- 
sionally able to attend, has elected to become a member 
of the Home Department and has been so transferred. 

These are examples of the powers of accommodation in 
a Sunday-school so organized as to meet all conditions.— 
Samuel Christian, Superintendent Rehoboth Methodist 
Episcopal Home Department, Frankford, Philadelphia. 


“ 
What Came of a Woman’s Suggestion 


**] think you could get my next neighbor in the Home 
Department,’’ said one of our members to her Visitor, who 
was making her quarterly rounds, ‘‘ She is sickly, and 
does not get out much.’’ 

** We will try to see her very soon, and thank you for 
telling me,’’ answered the Visitor. She did not call that 
day, however, for this was in the early days of our Home 
Department, and the Visitors were not very courageous as 
arule. So she asked the superintendent to go with her, 
and soon after they called on Mrs, Smith, who proved glad 
to take up the work. 

The next quarter, the Visitor found that her new mem- 
ber had moved to another neighborhood, although still in 
her district, and she sought out her new home. Mrs. 
Smith’s health was failing, and we feared she might not be 
long for this world. She was not a Christian, but was en- 
joying the lessons. 

‘* There is a woman about four blocks from here who has 
been very kind to me,’’ she told the Visitor. ‘*One day I 
was telling her about my Sunday-school lessons, and she 
said she wished you folks would call on her, too. Sheis a 
Catholic, but says the priest won’t tell her things, and she 
wants to know.”’ F 

Our Visitor had by this time gained some new members 
alone, but this was an unusual case, and she consulted 
the superintendent. They made it a rule never to ask peo- 
ple of other denominations, but this request could not be 
ignored. . 

They went to the little home, and found everything just 
as Mrs. Smith had said. Mrs, Brown was a Roman Catholic. 





Her husband was a Protestant, but with no other church 
preference, and worked in a saloon. They had one child, 
Nellie, about three years old. 

We told her about our work. She told us her story, and 
her longing for truth. We asked if she would like to join. 

** How much does it cost ?’’ 

** Nothing.’’ 

** Nothing ?”’ 

*¢ Yes.’’ 

** Then I’ll take it.’’ 

** Wouldn’t your husband read, too?’’ 

**T think so.’’ 

We enrolled Mr, and Mrs. Brown, and prayed that good 
might come. 

When the Visitor went with the new quarterly Mrs. 
Brown was not at home, but her husband was. She told 
her errand and went inside to leave the quarterly, saying 
that he, too, was a member. He said his wife had read 
the book through. He had read some, but did not fully 
understand what the Home Department was. The Visitor 
explained. He was interested, and promised to read. 
Then she was surprised to have him hand her a quarter, 
and said he did not need to, 

‘* But it takes money to sgn this,’’ said he. ‘* How do 
you do it?’’ -She explained that each one gave or not, 
just as he pleased. Since then he has never given less, 
nor missed a lesson. 

When Mrs, Smith had been a member scarce a year, she 
was called away from earth, but not before she had accepted 
Christ and been baptized at her home. Her husband and 
little children went to live with his sister, also a member, 
of whom Mrs. Smith had told us. She has lately. become 
a church member. 

’ “Not long after Mrs. Smith’s déath, sorrow came into the 
Brown home.’ Little Nellie beéamh® very sick. Mer sweet 
spirit lingered a little, then went to God who gave it. In 
her grief, and no longer kept at home by the one she 
missed so sorely, Mrs. Brown sought a little church and 
Sunday-school less than a block away. The next quarter 
she was transferred to the main school, but her husband 
continued in the Home Department. After a time she 
found Christ, and joined the little church across the way, 
and the Visitor was cheered by the happy faith manifested. 

Later a little son came to cheer the home, and fill, in 
part, Nellie’s empty place. The mother, unable now to 
attend the Sunday-school, came back into the Home De- 
partment with her husband. Mr. Brown is still in the 
saloon business, but is talking of leaving it. We feel that 
he, too, will become a Christian, for the seed of God’s 
Word, which he studies so faithfully, must bear fruit. 

This is a true story of less than three years. It would 
not have occurred had not one woman told of what had 
helped her. 


** Have you had a kindness shown? 
Pass it on. 
’T was not given for thee alone; 
Pass it on. 
Let it travel down the years, 
Let it wipe another’s tears, 
Till in heaven the deed appears ; 
Pass it on.’’ 
—L£thel M. Kay, Dixon, iil. 


x 
A Remarkable California Work 


One of the largest Home Departments in California 
makes periodical reports of its work to the church, and 
one of them contains this statement of work accomplished 
which is particularly interesting at this season, It reads 
as follows : 

**We have 325 members, representing 170 homes, 
Eleven of these homes, and 34 persons are claimed by 
Rome. One of these died recently, with this testimony to 
his wife and children: ‘Mr. B—’s prayers are answered, 
and I am going home to Jesus.’ Four saloon families are 
represented, with If persons. Two of these saloon-keep- 
ers, promising young men, have been gotten out of this 
fearful business, and are now earning honest livings. 
Quite a number of fearfully unpromising ‘‘ kids ’’ have been 
turned from their rapid road to destruction and are well on 
the way to respectability and blessedness. In fact, the 
whole tone of the darkest spot in our town has been very 
markedly changed for the better. These are only some of 
the blessed results of our Class work that might be men- 
tioned. 

‘*That our success has stimulated, and will continue to 
stimulate many others to like blessed work, near and far, 
is no small honor God is conferring upon us. We have 
expended for these, this year, as follows : 616 quarterlies, 
1,000 blank report envelopes, 2,175 numbers of first-class 
religious weeklies, 1,950 picture lesson cards, 1,760 visits 
made, and 275 letters written, costing, including printing, 
postage and car fares, $85.75. Seventy persons have con- 
tributed as follows: 6 persons 5 cents each; 17, 10 cents 
each ; one, 11 cents; one, I5 cents; 6 persons, 20 cents 
each ; 18, 25 cents each ; 3, 30 cents each; one, 35 cents ; 
7, 50 cents each; 4, 60 cents each; 2, 75 cents each; 


6, $1.00 each; 2, $1.50 each; one, $2.95; and one, 
$23.25, making $51.81 ; leaving a balance of $33.94 not 
provided for at this date. 

**We have asked God to let us raise this balance as a 
thank-offering before Thanksgiving Day. What will you 
do in the matter? Please tell us on the enclosed postal 
how much, and when.’’ 


% 
Ask Mrs. Stebbins ! 


One of the most prominent Home Department workers in America, 
Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins, Home Department Secretary of Massa- 
chusetts, will answer in this column questions bearing on any 
phase of this work. Send your questions to Mrs. Stebbins, care 
of The Sunday School Times, 103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa."’ If areply by mail is desired, enclose stamp. 





WATERBURY, CONN.—We have just the best kind of a field 
for a department, but our school and church are now over- 
organized, and I hesitate to take up anything more. What 
can we do ?—M. L. 

Do not regard the Home Department as a separate or- 
ganization—it is not ; it is simply a department that every 
well organized Sunday-school has, to care for those who, 
without this department, would be utterly neglected by the 
school. Use your pastoral calling committee which is now 
doing such effective work for your Visitors, This will add 
almost nothing to their labors, and will give some of them 
a definiteness about their calls that they have long desired. 

BURNSIDE, CONN.—Would you advise banding my girls 
in my Junior department into a Sunshine Band and the boys 
into Messengers, and offering their services to our Home De- 
partment? We have a department, but no children are at 
present helping, and my children want to work very much. 

If you will take the charge of their work, after consulta- 
tion with the officers of the Home Department, | think you 
could use this work io help you in your teaching and the 
application of your teachings; also I am sure that the 
Home Department would be greatly benefited. The chief 
reason that many of our Home Department workers have 
not added these two worthy features to their work has been 
the lack of some one who had the time and the knowledge 
of children to undertake their management. If you will 
guarantee that, I am sure your offer will be gratefully 
accepted, 





KESWICK, VA.—I want to organize a Home Department for 
the benefit of mothers and housekeepers who can't attend 
Sunday-school. Will you give me the details of the work, 
and what the members agree to do each week? What will be 
the least expensive literature to provide for them? ‘They are 
in Very straitened circumstances.—H. E. 

Please do not overlook the fathers of these same families. 
They need the study of the Word as much as the mothers. 
The members promise to study the current Sunday-school 
lesson at least a half hour each week, and to report their 
study to the Visitor when-she calls. Many mothers take 
their half hour’s study with their children on Saturday 
afternoon, and when we get both parents to join the de- 
partment, then they study with their children on a Sunday 
afternoon the lesson for the following Sunday. This leads 
to the family class, which is very desirable to have in every 
home, especially where there are children. The best les- 
son help for such a class as you have in mind is without 
any question The Sunday School Times, as these families 
.can do without a single quarterly if they take the Times, 
and the expense will be no greater. 

BLUFFTON, IND.—Will you please give me all the informa- 
tion you can on organizing a Home Department in a country 
Sunday-school ? feel that it is needed in our school, but no 
one seems willing to undertake the work. Can you give me 
any advice ?>—M. W. 

If no one seems willing to take the position of superin- 
tendent of the Home Department that you desire to have 
in your school, cannot you and the pastor of the church 
take the office jointly? Read for your encouragement 
**Two Visitors—One Hundred Members,”’’ in the issue of 
the Times of May 7. That was in a country district. 

Have your pastor preach a sermon that shall make all 
the grown-ups feel that their place is in the Sunday-school, 
and ask him to explain the plan to the congregation, so 
that the people may not be wholly unfamiliar with the 
working of the Home Department when they are called 
upon. See that the teachers in the Sunday-school are 
thoroughly informed, so that they may inspire their scholars 
to help in securing the members of their own families. 

Call at each home in the parish, and ask the pastor tc 
aid you in this. As he makes the calls, he can easily do 
the work of a Visitor as well. Do not take a refusal, but 
call again, and continue until you win. The little leaflet 
** How to Start and How to Stock a Home Department ”’ 
will help you very much, You can get that by sending two 
cents to The Sunday School Times. 

Give frequent reports of the work to the main school as 
it progresses, and, if you think wise, you might seek” the 
co-operation of the boys and girls in your canvass, by hav- 
ing a membership contest 
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~ NOVEMBER 5, 1904 


The New Kind of Christmas Anniversary 





The Story of Our Reformation 





The members of the committee in charge of the Christ- 
mas entertainment were az follows : 

The Ever Faithful One, who had served on many com- 
mittees faithfully and untiringly ; 

The Pusher, who possessed great energy, and was some- 
times called ‘* Man-going-for-a-doctor.’’ 

The Elect Lady, who is to the world in general what oil 
is to troubled waters. 

The Minister’s Wife, who was put on because of the 
tradition that ministers’ wives ought to be on things. 

The Original Member, who protested at the title, but 
deserved the honor, 

They were all in favor of a Christmas entertainment in 
which giving should be the key-note to the whole occasion. 
However, they recognized certain obstacles in the way of 
such an entertainment. 

‘*Our Sunday-school isn’t like those you read about,’’ 
suggested the Ever Faithful Member. ‘‘ It isn’t large, for 
one thing. Such a program needs the enthusiasm of num- 
bers and the dramatic effect of a great abundance of sup- 
plies. I have my doubts about the whole school having 
the ideal enthusiasm that we hear so much about. The 
festivities in this town are legion. There are so many ount- 
side things to claim interest that Sunday-school seems to 
take a secondary place sometimes.’’ 

The Faithful Member had been faithful so long that the 
fine edge of her enthusiasm was a little dulled. There 
was silence for a few minutes, then the Elect Lady spoke 
more cheerfully : ‘* We can’t hope to have a model enter- 
tainment by a model school, but we can get up the best 
entertainment possible with the material at hand.’’ 

‘*T have always wanted to write a book upon the ‘ Com- 
mendable Art of Doing the Next Best Thing,’ responded 
the Minister’s Wife, while the Pusher sat on the edge of 
his chair and seemed anxious to get to work, 

According to the secretary’s minutes at the close of the 
meeting, they were agreed upon the following ideas re- 
garding the entertainment : 

1. The Sunday-school must celebrate a ‘‘ giving ’’ Christ- 
mas, each class selecting their gifts and deciding upon the 
manner of presenting them. They must also be responsi- 
ble as far as possible for the distribution afterwards. 

2, The entertainment must be held on the 23d, that the 
supplies might be received before Christmas, 

3. There must be an attractive stage setting and good 
music, 

4. The usual Santa Claus should be omitted, to make 
the program entirely different from previous years. 

In devising the stage setting the Pesher shone as a star 
that differs from another in brightness. The frame of a 
spacious fireplace and chimney were manufactured and 
covered with paper stamped like bricks, From the top of 
the chimney, cedar ropes stretched out to an arch, thereby 
roofing over a quaint little room, At one side stood a fall 
clock ; across from it there was a spinning-wheel. There 
were brass candlesticks on the mantel, and an old-fash- 
ioned table which held snuffers and a candle, Brass and- 
irons shone in the fireplace, and somebody’s grandmother’s 
chair was drawn up to the grate. 

But it was not all smooth sailing. The day before the 
entertainment the committee summed up their woes as 
follows : 

Mr. Elder’s class of nice young men refused, good- 
naturedly but firmly, to take part in any guise or disguise, 
though they had sent a barrel of the best apples in town. 

Mr. Goodman’s class decided they were too old to take 
part, but had sent a ton of coal. Mrs. B was ill, and 
it was feared that her class of iittle girls had not had drill 
enough to do their part well. . 

Some of the members of an important class of young 
ladies had been invited to a party on the 23d, and their 
plans for the Sunday-school entertainment had not been 
completed. ‘This meant extra work, but, nothing daunted, 
the committee hurried around and mended matters as best 
they could. 

The eve of the 23d came. A first glance at the motley 
audience was bewildering. However, as the program de- 
veloped, the various characters fitted into their places like 
the multi-colored bits of glass in a kaleidoscope. 

A Bible class composed of young wemen decided to give 
clothing. Taking their places about the table, they held an 
informal meeting of a Dorcas Society. ‘‘I do hope,’’ be- 
gan one young woman as she sewed industriously, ‘‘ that 
this dressing sacque will keep poor old Mrs. Anderson 
warm, She hasn’t been able to leave her chair for three 
years. What an affliction rheumatism is under the best 
circumstances, but when the very necessities of life are 
lacking it must be awful!’’ 

‘**T told my friend the blind man that he was an honor 
to the town,’’ remarked another, ‘* Poor old soul! He 
keeps house for himself better without being able to see 
than some women do who have all their faculties.’’ Thus 
the conversation drifted on, giving not only information, 
but enthusiasm, to the audience. 

The primary class encamped like a small army upon the 
little room, piling toys and books in abundance upon the 
floor and piano. 

Two classes of boys numbering twenty-five, dressed as 
farmers, brought vegetables of every kind, and even a live 
chicken, which flapped its wings most accommodatingly. 











A Word from the Editor 


It has become the old, tested, proven, and per- 
manently adopted kind of Christmas Anniversary in 
many a Sunday-school now, and it is going to make 
new conquests for Christ until the Sunday-school 
that has not chosen the better way will come to be 
the exception instead of the rule. 

The new, better way is to let your entire school 
give at Christmas, instead of receive. It is more 
blessed—that does not need any proof. But here are 
some living proofs on these pages ; messages from real 
schools that show how the thing is done, and what it 
did for the school. 

There will be brighter, better programs devised 
this year than ever before ; features that help to give 
life and healthy merriment and greater joy to the 
entire Sunday-school and neighborhood, in the carry- 
ing out of the Christmas-giving plans. The Sunday 
School Times wants all its readers to knew of these 
constantly improving Christmas plans, of the suc- 
cesses scored, of the best features of the anniversary 
in your Sunday-school, how it was ‘‘ worked up,” 
what part of the eveninggwas the most pronounced 
success, and what came of it all, as a help to other 
schools in getting ready for Christmas a year hence. 
The editors will gladly pay for every bit of interest- 
ing, helpful information you can send them of this 
sort which they can use, and for the best article de- 
scribing how an actual school prepared for and suc- 
cessfully carried out ‘‘ The New Kind of Christmas 
Anniversary,”’ The Sunday School Times will pay 


TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS IN GOLD 


The article must not exceed fifteen hundred words in 
length, and must be mailed to The Sunday School 
Times not later than January 16,1905. Although but 
one first prize will be awarded, the editors will reserve 
the right to retain and pay for other articles or parts 
of articles that are sent in competition, to be used 
for publication in the Times. 

Now is the time to get ready for your Christmas- 
Giving Anniversary. The whole school can help to 
win the prize, by making it the best Christmas it 
has ever had. And that, after all, will be worth a 
good deal more to you than any prize. 











Truly, Solomon in all his glory was never so proud of his 
array as were those boys of their overalls, their shovels, 
their outrageous hats! They marched back to their seats 
with a whistling chorus, amid great applause. Their song 
was a farmer’s song with appropriate words, 

‘* The Willing Workers,”’ girls not yet out of their teens, 
had chosen to aet the part of Red Cross nurses. Their 
donations were delicacies for sick people. When they 
marched in, each was in nurse’s attire, and wore a red 
cross conspicuously on the left arm. The first two girls 
bore trays with tempting molds of gelatine jelly. Six girls 
followed bearing a litter made army style, with two long 
poles and a blanket, and in this were dozens of small pack- 
ages of preparations of beef extract and invalids’ foods. It 
was proved afterwards that these were most acceptable 
gifts. Their verse ran as follows: 


**When you feel half sick 
With a miserable ache, 
We've a comforting cup 
We would like you to take. 
Don't swallow a number 
Of troublesome pills, 
Which seldom, if ever 
Relieve one of ills, 
But call for a cup of steaming beet tea, 
A bowl of broth, or our Food, maybe. 
At once you will find that you fail to grow worse, 
And all praise you will give to the Red Cross nurse,”* 


Sixteen winsome little cooks in caps and aprons bore 
loaves of bread to the platform, and sang that queen of 
kindergarten motion songs, which begins : 


*** The farmer and the miller have worked,’ the mother said, 
* To get the flour ready so I can make the bread.’ "’ 


Seven demure little maidens took their places on chairs, 
each with a bit of sewing, while one of their number re- 
cited Lord Houghton’s poem : 


** A fair little girl sat under a tree 
Sewing ag long as her eyes could see.”’ 


These gifts were clothing. 

Some of the audience declared afterwards that nothing 
could be sweeter than the sight of seven little girls on their 
knees with folded hands repeating the prayer which occurs 
in that poem : 


** Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray thee, Lord, my soul to keep.” 


The pastor’s class gave magazines, wrapped neatly in 
white paper, decorated with holly. The poem was com- 
posed by a young girl not yet out of the high school. It 
read : 


The Magazines’ Gift 


One night when folks were all abed, 
Dreaming of Christmas so fair, 
Assembled the queerest party,— 
You couldn't guess who were there, 


It wasn't girls or even boys, 
Or big folks, as you might s’ pose, 
So I'll tell you, ‘twas the magazines, 
Decked out in holiday clothes. 


Miss Munsey was there, and with her 
The Puritan sweet and trim. 

Next came Mr. Cosmopolitan, 
Bringing the World's Work with him, 


I couldn't begin to tell you 
The names of all who were there ; 
Magazines of every description 
ad come, this party to share, 


They had met for a consultation 
To decide what they could do 

To make this Christmas a happy one 
For the many ones they knew. 


For a while they sat in silence, 
Wondering what would be best, 

Then up spoke jolly St. Nicholas, 
Eagerly heard by the rest. 

“1 know a certain Sabbath-school, 

And all the young folks there 

Are bringing gifts on Christmas Eve 
With the needy ones to share. 


“There are many homes in that city 
Where we might make some hearts glad. 
Let us hasten, then, to that Sabbath-school 
To their gifts ourselves to add."’ 


All assented, and that’s the reason 
You see them with us to-night. 

We trust that they may do their share 
To make somebody's Christmas bright. 


Twelve girls dressed in white, with huge white bows in 
their hair, marched to the platform with small brooms tied 
with streamers of green and red. Their offering was soap 
and towels, and they called themselves the ‘*‘ Maidens from 
Spotless Town.’’ After going through a very pretty broom- 
drill, the following verses were recited in turn: 


Oh, I am a maiden of Spotless Town ; 
No doubt you've heard of my renown, 
For though I go to Sunday-school, 
Cleanliness is my second rule. 


I am a teacher from Spotless Town ; 

My scholars dread my terrible frown. 

But I smile and make no stern demands 
When I see bright faces and nice clean hands, 


I am a belle from Spotless ‘Town ; 

Suitors indeed have easily found. 

But to one and all I give this hope, 

That the nicest man must use lots of soap. 

My father’s a deacon of Spotless Town ; 

He's built on the old plan of straight up and down ; 
He pins his faith to the old-time creed, 

But lots of soap is his daily need. 


In spite of the laughter that greeted them, their dona- 
tions were most welcome, for it is a sad fact that soap is 
counted a luxury in many needy homes. 

Among the gifts announced by the superintendent were : 
One ton of coal, one barrel of apples, eight dollars in cash. 

The last class to take part was a class of young ladies. 
They brought as their offering tea, coffee, and sugar, which 
they gave by the hands of a small Santa Claus, who was 
such a little fellow that he climbed with ease through the 
fireplace, and in a most winsome baby way recited : 


‘* The best of Christmas joys, 
Dear little girls and boys, 
To come on Christmas Day, 
is the happiness of giving 
To people who are living 
Where Santa Claus has never found his way."’ 


—Mrs. W. Hamill Shields, Middletown, Ohio. 
b 


Is It Really a Better Way ? 


** What shall be the method of securing funds to pay the 
expenses of ‘ treating ’ ourselves this year?’’ Four weeks 
before Christmas this question began to be discussed by 
the members of the United Brethren Sunday - school at 
Dean, Ohio, and from past experience it was known to be 
a perplexing one, for we must secure a special fund for this 
purpose, because our consciences would not permit us to 
rob the general treasury for a cause so selfish. 

According to the *‘ old way,’’ the members of our school 
had been ** treated ’’ as well as the members of any school 
in the community, and, as is well-known, at no little cost, 
—indeed, at far too great cost, the money consideration 
aside, but this year we wanted to treat them better than we 
had done before. 

We had not talked ‘ong, however, of how to secure the 
necessary money for the treat, when an old member of 


























LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 20 


School Times family suggested that — 
i ‘ven to the idea of making this a “ giving Christ- 
an ot oatined in the Times. After a little explanation 
of the plan there given, time was taken so that a fair op- 
portunity might be afforded for meditation upon the — 
that ‘it is more blessed to give than to receive.’”’ ‘I ne 
final vote determining our choice was not taken until two 
weeks after the first presentation of the new and better 


The Sunday 


“Our school is a small one,—the average attendance be- 
ing less than one hundred, —and located in a very small 
village surrounded by a farming and gardening district just 
outside the city of Dayton, Ohio, Our people are not 
wealthy, but are well-to-do, and are all provided with the 
comforts of life, as many in the cities are not. In view of 
this, and also because, as a rule, gifts to charity should be 
bestowed through the organized and recognized channels 
for relieving the needs of the poor, some of the members 
of our school called at the offices of the Associated Chari- 
ties in Dayton to ascertain some definite information as to 
where, what, and how to give, and to offer our co-opera- 
tion in the event that our school should make the better 
co Ve now had had time to think, and be blessed in the 
thinking, of how we, with what God had given us, might 
be made a blessing through our dividing with others less 
fortunate. We were given plain, straightforward instruc- 
tions by the pastor as to the where, what, and how 
mentioned above, with the suggestion made by the secre- 
taries of the Associated Charities that our school take up 
one certain family as our family, mentioning a home from 
which the father and husband had been taken within a 
month, leaving a young widow with five children, the old- 
est being but ten years of age. We were ready now for 
our thinking to take form in an expression by vote to act, 
and when the vote was taken not one dissenting voice 
was heard, and the faces of the boys and girls lighted with 
the brightness born of His spirit who, ‘‘ though he was 
rich, yet for your sakes he became poor.’’ 

The preparations for the Christmas exercises were about 
as usual, generally speaking, and yet not just the same, for 
there was manifest in all the work a new spirit of benevo- 
lence and kindly sympathy. The usuai committees, with 
their duties, were the same as always, with one notable 
exception. With the Christmas of 1902 one of the old 
committees in our school ‘‘ died and was buried,’’ and we 
sincerely hope it will never rise again. I refer to the com- 
mittee whose business it was to ‘solicit funds to pay for the 
‘*treat,’’? and which we hope never to hear of again as 
living ; for with its going out there. came in a new com- 
mittee, born, we believe, from above, the spirit of which, 
we trust, will always abide with us, namely, the committee 
having in charge the plans for keeping a giving Christmas. 

To those not living close to the spirit of child-life, and 
not in sympathy with it, the pleasure with which children 
give instead of receive is surprising. Our children, from 
the time of their very earliest memories, had received the 
usual treat on Christmas Eve, and now the sudden break- 
ing away from the old custom, and rising to one so far 
above and so different, and withal requiring something of 
self-denial, is a striking illustration of the truth tRat chil- 
dren—-little children—are in touch with the divine, and 
may grasp the deeper meaning of the things of God to a 
degree almost surprising to us who are older.— Warren L. 
Bunger, Dean, Ohio. , 


< 
A _ Living Christmas Wreath 


A Suggestion for a special exercise that can be made an 
attractive part of a Christmas-Giving Anniversary 





This Christmas wreath will require fourteen children, 
preferably of about the same height, —seven boys and seven 
girls. Each child has a large red letter cut from thin card- 
board or from stiff paper, and fastened in front, with an- 
other letter exactly the same fastened to his back, so that, 
in turning to form the wreath, the letter is never hidden 
from the audience, The fourteen letters spell MERRY 
CHRISTMAS. 

All of the children are concealed behind the scenes or 
behind a curtain, and come on to the platform one at a 
time. The second one does not appear until the first 
has recited his verse, and so on, until all the children have 
spoken. It is well to have the first five children, spell- 
ing MERRY, remain in a row until Y has recited, and 
then, as C appears, these five can begin to walk toward 
the back of the platform, thus starting to form a circle, 
When the last of the fourteen has spoken, the first—letter 
M—by this time should have reached him, so that the 
circle is complete. The first and the last child may each 
have a large loop and end of red ribbon, so that when all 
join hands the ribbon will make the bow to the wreath. 
Each child in the wreath may have a short piece of a rope 
of evergreen to show yet more clearly the wreath idea, and 
instead of joining hands, they can catch hold each of the 
other’s bit of green. 

The wreath is adapted especially for use where a Santa 
Claus is a feature of the efitertainment, as it makes a good 
introduction for him. While the last S is reciting, the 
ringing of sleigh-bells is heard at the proper moment, and 
at the end of the verse the children jump up and down, 
shouting for Santa Claus. He then appears, and the two 
ribbon children separate, letting him enter the wreath, 
and all dance about him. After a speech by Santa Claus, 
he may receive the gifts of the school. 

The boys and girls alternate. As the last verse is more 
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suitable for a boy, it is well to have the wreath start with a 
girl. The verses follow : 


M is for Magi, the wise men of old, 

Who came from far countries, their King to behold, 
When his bright star "way up in the sky did appear ; 
And who was their King ? Why, a wee baby dear ! 


E is for East where the bright star was seen, 

Far over the hills and the wide meadows green. 
The wise men kept on both by day and by night, 
And ever their faces were set toward that light. 


R is for Rays from that great glowing star 

That beamed on the Magi who traveled so far. 

The rays shone out softly with tenderest light, 

And showed to the wise men which pathway was right. 


R is for Riches the Magi did bring 

From their countries afar to the dear baby King. 
They never complained that too long was the way, 
And the best that they had at his feet they did lay. 


Y is for Yuletide,—that's Christmas, you know, 

When trees bloom with toys and with candle-lights glow ; 
And Y is for young who all love Yuletide, too,— 

I'm sure that you love it, for Y stands for You! 


C is for Christ-child, the first Christmas gift : 
For him, in our carols, glad voices we lift, 

For Christ came, all people from sin to set free, 
And ‘tis in his honor we've lighted our tree. 


H is for Hills, where the shepherds by night 

Were watching their flocks when the star shone out bright. 
"Twas there in the stillness that great message came, 

And there that they first heard the dear Christ-child’s name, 


R is for Ready, and naty were they 

When the message was heard, to arise and obey. 

Their sheep did they leave,g@gom the hilltops went down, 
And came with all haste into Bethlehem town. 


I is for Inn where no room could they find 

For the dear little baby, the King of mankind. 
The inn-keeper knew not how great was the guest 
Obliged with the cattle and sheep to find rest. 


S is for stable where, in the soft hay, 

The Christ-baby sweetly and snugly did lay. 

No throne-room on earth e’er has held such a King, 
Whose praises forever and ever shall ring. 


T is for Tidings the shepherds with fear 

First heard on the night when the star did appear. 

‘* Fear not,’’ said the angels, and ‘‘ Good will toward men.” 
To all, at this season, those words come again. 


M is for Mary, the mother so meek ; 

With gladness she smiled upon those who did seek 
To find their great King,—her own baby so small, 
Yet born for the world, to be Saviour of all. 

A is for Angels who said, ‘‘ Peace on earth,’ 

And gave to the shepherds the news of Christ's birth ; 
And angels have ne'er ceased with gladness to raise 
Their voices in songs of the highest of praise. 


S is for Santa Claus, jolly and queer, — 

I think it's high time for his sleigh to draw near. 
If loudly we call, with a welcoming shout, 

I'm sure we can bring our good Santa Claus out! 


—Blanche Elizabeth Wade, Buffalo, N. Y. 
% 
The Gifts Brought by Marion 
Lawrance’s School 


The possibilities of the Christmas-giving idea in a big 
school are shown by the following array of offerings last 
Christmas for the poor, in the Washington Street Congre- 
gational Sunday-school of Toledo, Ohio : 








10 chickens, 
10 cans meat, 
461 cans fruit 
tables, 
6 bushels potatoes, 
35 quarts beans, 
6 bushels apples, 
463 pounds flour, 
130 pounds breakfast food, 


12 bars soap, 

4 blankets, 

2 bed comforters, 

9 suits underclothing, 
IF pairs stockings, 

6 pairs shoes, 

3 sleds, 

I pair gloves, 
IO pairs mittens, 


and vege- 


34 pounds rice, 13 aprons, 
4 pounds tea, 16 neckties, 
13 pounds coffee, I waist, 
43 pounds sugar, 2 coats, 
13 quarts cranberries, 2 handkerchiefs, 
30 oranges, I wrapper, 
1 pound butter, I sweater, 
I pound dates, 13 thimbles, 
I pound hominy, 6 caps, 
I squash, 15 collars, 
4 cabbages, 14 dolls, 
I quart onions, 6 plates, 
4 pounds nuts, 6 cups, - 
10 glasses jelly, 12 spoons, 
1 cake, 12 combs, 


3 dozen small cakes, 
4 loaves bread, 

10 pounds salt, 

3 pounds candy, 
22 pounds prunes, 


9 needle-books, 
17 pin-cushions, 

1 basket playthings, 
1 plant, 

I stove. 

Cash, $102, out of which $50 was sent to a needy young 
man student in Berea College, Kentucky ; $26 was sent to 
a former pastor who is sick and disabled ; smaller sums to 
other benevolences, besides buying a new, fine, rubber- 
tired invalid chair, to be loaned to the Home Department 
members and others, as needed. 

The whole offering was valued at between $350 and $400. 
The eatables and wearables were divided among worthy 
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institutions of the city, as the Door of Hope, Day Nursery, 
Adams Street Mission, Boys’ Home, etc. 


rs 
Bright Ideas in an Ohio School 


The artistic rooms were prettily and appropriately dec- 
orated with holly and American flags. A raised platform, 
with steps leading up to it, was erected at the front of the 
main room. 

One of the happiest features of the evening was the ar- 
rival of ‘‘ The Intermediate Express,’’ a long train of ex- 
press wagons drawn by the members of the intermediate 
department which was loaded with many articles of cloth- 
ing, food, toys, and books, 

Another event of note occurred when the Rosario Class, 
which is composed of young men and women, was called. 
This class was located in the balcony, from which it threw 
down the end of a white ribbon. When it was pulled 
down, it was found to be yards and yards of ribbon, on 
which were pinned twenty-five new one dollar bills. 

A committee had been appointed two weeks previous 
whose duty it was to call upon needy families in order to 
ascertain whether or not they were worthy ; for it was our 
aim not « help the professional pauper, but instead, those 
who had met with misfortune, and where a little charity 
would not make them feel entirely dependent upon the city 
for support.in the future, when their affairs might take a 
better turn. This committee ascertained the number of 
children and their ages in each itamily, *nd learned just 
what they were most in need of in the wey of clothing. 
The result was, that when we met to arrange tic baskets 
and distribute the clothing, books, and toys, we »~ew by 
referring to the list which had been prepared by the ..- 
mittee just what was best suited to each family. Boys 
from Class Fifteen acted as drivers and delivery men. After 
distributing all the clothing deemed advisable, there yet 
remained about four barrels full. This was sent to the 
rooms of the Union Charity Association, where it was given 
to those in need. 

Thanks to The Sunday School Times for suggesting a 
giving Christmas. Thanks to those who were willing to 
give of the precious time just before the Christmastide ; 
but, most of all, let us return thanks to our Lord Jesus 
Christ who came and lived on this earth, and taught us 
that beautiful lesson, ‘‘ It is more blessed to give than to 
receive,’’—AMrs. J. F. Barnhart, Akron, Ohio. 


oa 
Glimpses of How It Worked 


One of the boys of the miller brigade said: ‘1 tell you, 
mama, I felt lots better carrying in my sack of graham 
flour than I ever felt in getting a present from a tree.’’— 
Mrs. C. C. Townsend, Fulton, N. Y. 

** They were told to think over the matter for one week, 
when they would be given a ballot on which they should 
vote, the majority deciding whether our school should 
receive its usual box of candy, or make a giving Christmas, 
each one to vote exactly as he felt, and not as some one 
else should vote. The result of this voting was—except- 
ing two votes—unanimous for a giving Christmas,’’—/. O- 
Carr, Glenville, Ohio. 

The Eutaw Place Baptist Sunday-school of Baltimore has 
for years made giving a part of its Christmas festival. In 
1902, through the leadership of The Sunday School Times, 
the school gave itself up to giving—a perfect fountain of 
giving, sparkling, fresh, and free. A class of students from 
Johns Hopkins and other colleges, regretting the absence 
of many who had left for the holidays, bore on their strong 
shoulders a barrel of apples, and others followed with 
several pictures, all intended for the Levering Lodging 
House, a temperance boarding-place for poor and home- 
less men. Two Chinese ladies dressed in handsome silk 
embroidered robes from China, minced up to the platform 
and presented twenty dollars, the first gift made towards 
building a home in China for two former members of the 
school. For the Home Department and the many guests 
who had not yet had a share in the delights of gift-making, 
a collection was taken for coal to be distributed to the 
poor.—Alice Armstrong, Baltimore, Md. 

A pleasant episode was the finale of the evening, when 
the pastor in a telling manner presented to the superin- 
tendent (in the name of the Sunday-school) a pair of gold 
eye-glasses, which was only a small testimonial to cne 
whose heart and purse are ever responsive to the m:ny 
calls, 

In the early morning of the following day, with 1 
snowflakes falling fast, going in every direction were ae 
busy members of the committee, their faces evidencing the 
joy of their mission, each eagerly telling their story upen 
their return to the church. 

Had I ‘‘ the cunning to make the picture true ’’ the vis: 
to a discarded railroad car sheltering a helpless cripple and 
family would be one of the studies. The joy upon seeing 
such lots of good things to eat—the comfortable clothing— 
how the little ones brightened ; and more than all, the 
sunshine in the faces of the Sunday-school scholars as in 
their own way they gave to listening ears an account of 
their visit, while we fully realized that in this gleam of the 
beyond we had already reaped a harvest. Still another 
theme comes crowding on my canvas—upon going to a 
home bleak with grim poverty, substantial baskets found 
entrance, and fires soon burned on the hearth. Must I 
tell you how the mother fell on her knees and prayed to 
the ‘*Good Shepherd ’’ who never forgets ?—A/rs. Lizzie 
Greene, Georgetown, Ay. 
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Why Teacher-Training Is 
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Needed 


By Professor Martin G. Brumbaugh 





HE kind of an education that human 
beings are capable of receiving de- 
pends upon the nature of their souls. 
All animals are capable of being 
trained. They may by repeated 
exercises of a given sort be led to 
do certain things which they would 
not of themselves be capable of 
doing. The doing of these things 
is the result of training. Animals 
thus acquire the ability to perform certain acts and so- 
called tricks. They can do no more. They repeat 
only the acts they are trained to perform. They 
cannot be educated, for education implies the power 
in the learner to originate thoughts and acts beyond 
those taught. This power of self-initiative is the 
basis of education. The learner wisely taught a 
few guiding facts and principles is capable of adding 
additional facts and of establishing additional prin- 
ciples, Children have this power. God set it in their 
souls, They can be educated. Those that ghide this 
activity are educators. We usually refer to them as 
teachers, 

Teachers must understand the nature of the human 
soul; They must also possess a knowledge of the 
subject-matter which, under their guidance, is the 
occasioner of thought, feeling, and volition in the pu- 
pil, This knowledge of the subject-matter is the 
scholarship of the teacher. It should be clear, dis- 
tinct, adequate, and, in some aspects, exhaustive. 
These terms will be more fully explained later on. 

But if the teacher's sole equipment is a knowledge 
of the materials of an education, she is helpless in the 
emergencies of the teaching process,—those rare but 
not infrequent moments when a young soul needs spe- 
cific guidance, a guidance that can be given only by a 
teacher whose trained insight is able to discover the 
specific need, and is prepared to meet it. It is this 
insight, this power of vision, that the teacher needs 
more than she needs the mastery of the subject-matter 
of the lesson. In a few rare spirits this insight is in- 
structive and innate. Happy the child whose teacher 
is thus richly endowed! To most of us, this power is 
the product of study and of reflection. 

Therefore this series of lessons will endeavor to. out- 
line a course of study that will aid in acquiring this 
power. There will be no attempt to phrase the les- 
sons in technical language. The plain, simple Eng- 
lish of our every-day life will best convey to the student 
the data to be set forth. The important thing is not 
to say it in formal phrases, but to see it as it is. 

In addition to this knowledge of mental activity and 
of subject-matter, the teacher must possess a knowl- 
edge of educational principles and of educational 
methods. Why things should be presented in this or 
that order, at this or that time, with this or that em- 
phasis, and with or without illustration,—these are 
vital questions. To this, if one adds the ability to 
manage a class, to secure order, attention, and in- 
terest, one has in effect compassed the scope of the 
problem of teacher-training. 

The exercise of this equipment within the limits set 
by the nature of the soul, by methods that are wise, 
and through a teacher whose love for childhood and 
for truth exceeds her knowledge of teaching, will ac- 
complish the result we hope for,—the training up of a 
soul into a knowledge of the truth as it is in Him, a 
knowledge of the truth that is glorified, not by its 
entertainment, but by its use in a life of service. 

Emerson once wrote his daughter that he cared 
little concerning the name of school she attended, 
but that he cared much concerning the teachers with 
whom she studied. He understood what we shall 
all have to understand, that the school is a living 
agency, a place where life touches life; and that 
teaching is the conscious act of the trained spirit of a 
teacher influencing the less trained spirit of the pupil, 
to the end that the pupil may come into possession of 
all the knowledge, culture, and training he is capable 
of receiving. The entire value of the teaching pro- 
cess is to be found in the power of the teacher to 
enrich the soul of the learner. 

I once addressed a group of boys in a junior church 
service, on the mission work in Puerto Rico. With 
some degree of enthusiasm it was explained to the 
boys what the’ conditions really are in this little 

‘* pearl of the Antilles."’ It was a story of work done, 
of people helped, of children made happy, of homes 
made clean, of life made sweet. At the conclusion 








Editorial Announcement 





In next week’s issue Professor Brumbaugh will 
give the first lesson in the teacher-training course 
which he has been engaged to prepare for readers of 
The Sunday School Times, and which will thereafter 
continue regularly every week during the coming 
winter and spring. The course is intended to furnish 
a basis of study and training suitable both for indi- 
viduals who are now teaching in the Sunday-school, 
for other individuals who may be looking forward to 
teaching, and for teacher-training classes (including 
what are often called ‘“‘ normal classes’’) whether 
meeting on Sundays as a part of the Sunday-school, 
or on week-days. It is not a Bible-study courSe, 
but its purpose is to train teachers to a right use 
of Bible material in teaching. It is designed to be 
used advantageously, not only by itself, but in con- 
nection with any existing course of normal or teacher- 
training studies, and in no way conflicts with any 
other course. 

The course as it will be given in these columns is 
complete in itself. For those who desire to go still 
further in their study of teaching, however, a Corre- 
spondence Course, conducted by Professor Brum- 
baugh, will be offered upon the payment of the fee of 
one dollar. Names are already being enrolled in this 
Correspondence Course, and they may be sent to 
The Sunday School Times at any time; but the first 
study leaflet will not be sent out until a week or two 
from now, so that classes may be formed and have 
an opportunity to begin their correspondence work 
with the second lesson Which appears in the Times. 

The features of the Correspondence Course are two: 
(a) leaflets outlining further study and recommend- 
ing the optional use of certain text-books will be 
mailed regularly to the enrolled members; (b) every 
member has the privilege of consulting Professor 
Brumbaugh by mail, asking him questions that arise 
in study, or getting his advice on actual problems of 
teaching work as they are met in the class. Some of 
these questions, with Professor Brumbaugh’s an- 
swers, will be published in a Teacher-Training Ques- 
tion Column in The Sunday School Times. 

Leaders of teacher-training classes are especially 
recommended to avail themselves of the benefits of 
the Correspondence Course and privileges. 

All communications and inquiries, names for enrol- 
ment, remittances, etc., should be addressed to 
“The Brumbaugh Teacher-Training Course,’’ The 
Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. As Professor Brumbaugh is now a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of this paper, he will receive 
his mail at this office. 











of the talk a boy of fourteen arose and said: ‘‘I now 
know better than before the needs of these people. I 
feel that we ought to help. I move that we send ten 
dollars to Puerto Rico to help the work.’’ 

It was a short speech. But it was a good one. The 
boy scarcely realized that he had really tabulated the 
order of mental activities. Note his remark, ‘I 
know,"’ ‘‘I feel,’’ ‘‘I move.’’ Touched in his intel- 
lect, his sensibilities, and his wil], the whole round 
of mental action was moved. 

Teaching always must touch this entire circle. 
know is only to enrich the mind, 
to do, is to enrich the soul. 
lectual function of the soul. To inform the mind is 
one thing. To enrich the soul is quite another thing. 
The teacher in the Sunday-school above all other 
teachers must know how to enrich the soul, —to occa- 
sion right thought, to secure keen feeling, and to 
ensure right action. P 

For the greatest teacher of all, Jesus of Nazareth, 
directed his appeal to the will. He was too wise to 
be content with intellectual products as were the 
Greeks, or with emotional products as were the 
Romans. He understood that the soul is cultured 
only when the will is moved to act. Notice how he 
concludes that most wonderful of all addresses, the 
Sermon on the Mount; ‘‘ Every one therefore that 
heareth these words of mine, and doe¢h them, shall 
be likened unto a wise man ;’’ and, again: ‘* And 
every one that heareth these words of mine, and 


To 
To know, to feel, 
The mind is the intel- 





doeth them not, shall be likened unto a foolish man."’ 
Note that the difference is not in the understanding, 
but in the doing, of the truths he uttered. Both 
heard, The foolish man did not act. The wise man 
acted. We want teaching like this, teaching that ap- 
peals to the will, teaching that ends in noble living. 

Books, apparatus, maps, charts,—in short, all the 
materials used in the teaching process,—are but the 
scaffolding that a wise teacher uses to build a human 
soul, But the soul itself is the product the teacher 
must see from the beginning, not merely the materials 
with which he works. The choicest fruit earth holds 
up to its Creator is a good, clean, vigorous man _ or 
woman. To ripen, elevate, educate a man, a woman, 
that is worth while. To the accomplishment of this 
we may well devote our thought, our prayer, our con- 
structive effort. And as the task is most worthy, the 
process is most difficult and delicate. But it can be 
done, it must be done, if we are to meet our respon- 
sibilities and prove equal to our opportunities. 

All good teaching is methodic. _ It follows some plan 
that experience and research have approved. To 
teach without method, or to teach unmindful of 
method, is to fail utterly. No amount of zeal, no 
wealth of enthusiasm, no acceptance of the place of 
teaching from a sense of duty, valuable as these may 
be, will in any appreciable degree ensure results such 
as we pray for and long to achieve. 

Our methods of teaching find their sanction in cer- 
tain underlying laws. These laws are our educational 
principles. These educational principles, when 
rightly understood, will likewise be found to rest upon 
another series of laws which inhere. in the mind itself. 
The teacher must know (1) how the mind operates, 
(2) how these laws of the mind express themselves in 
terms of educational principles, and (3) how these edu- 
cational principles determine methods of teaching. 

A complete recognition of this threefold aspect. of 
the problem of teacher-training is found in the teach- 
ing of Jesus. It is said that he taught in parables, 
That is, his method of teaching was in the form of 
the parable. The parable method of teaching rests 
upon the well-known educational law that we should 
proceed from the concrete to the abstract, He saw 
the kingdom of heaven in a mustard seed ; in a man 
that is a householder ; in a man which sowed good 
seed in his field ; in leaven, which a woman took, 
and hid in three measures of meal ; in a treasure hid 
in a field ; in a merchantman seeking goodly pearls ; 
in a net which is cast into the sea ; and soon through 
the series. In each case it is to be noted that he pre- 
sents the concrete, the familiar, easily understood ex- 
periences of the every-day life of his hearers, and 
upon these he builds their understanding of the ab- 
stract and new knowledge of the kingdom. 

It is becoming increasingly clear to educational ex- 
perts that no finer example of teaching is to be found 
anywhere than that exemplified by the great teacher, 
Jesus of Nazareth. We shall find in the method of 
others many valuable applications of educational law. 
We shall learn from the long array of educational re- 
formers many broken fragments of good teaching. But 
the perfect ideal, the rounded model of all wise teach- 
ing, is found only in the activities of Jesus of Nazareth. 

Our Sunday-school teaching is even now too fre- 
quently simply the interpretation of a lesson. It is, 
I fear, quite generally an attempt, successful or other- 
wise, to explain the meanings of terms ; to locate, 
geographically and historically, the events of the les- 
son ; to memorize some Golden Text ; to strain to the 
limit the language of the Bible in an effort to find in 
each lesson some all-comprehensive guidance ; and 
to secure these results under conditions of instruction 
and of discipline that defeat whatever of virtue such a 
process might have. It is not the fault of the Sun- 
day-school teachers that this has been possible, it is 
the result of our system. We have frequently given 
over to wholly untrained teachers the immature mind, 
the mind that is not able to reject or to accept, 
but is wholly without an experience against which to 
méasure the quality of its jnstruction. To teach a 
rature mind the truth of God is a noble work. To 
teach a child the truth of God is a nobler work. For 
the Sunday-school teacher there opens a splendid 
prospect, a glorious possibility. To see a human 
soul open clear and sweet in the light of His truth, 
and to be conscious, as the gardener is, that it is your 
planting, your watering, —that exalts teaching. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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The Young People and the Church 


By Woodrow Wilson, LL.D., President of Princeton University 


First Paper 
e7 © BEAR a relationship to the rising gen- 
eration whether we will or not. It is one 

mm) Yi of the principal tasks of each generation 

{ of mature persons in this world to hand 
on the work of the world to the next 
generation. We are engaged even more than we 
are aware in molding young people to be like our- 
selves. Those who have read that delightful book 
of Kenneth Graham's entitled The Golden Age,’ 
the age of childhood, will recall the indictment which 
he brings against the Olympians, as he calls them, — 
the grown-up people, —who do not understand the feel- 
ings of little folks not only, but do not seem to under- 
stand anything very clearly ; who do not seem to live 
in the same world, who are constantly forcing upon 
the young ones standards and notions which they 
cannot understand, which they instinctively reject. 
They live in a world of delightful imagination ; they 
pursue persons and objects that never existed ; they 
make an Argosy laden with gold out of a floating 
butterfly,—and these stupid Olympians try to trans- 
late these things into uninteresting facts. 

I suppose that nothing is more painful in the rec- 
ollections of some of us than the efforts that were 
made to make us like grown-up people. The delight- 
ful follies that we had to eschew, the delicious non- 
sense that we had to disbelieve, the number of odious 
prudences that we had to learn, the knowledge that 
though the truth was less interesting than fiction, it 
was more important than fiction, —the fact that what 
people told you could not always be relied on, and 
that it must be tested by the most uninteresting tests. 
Making All the World Uniform 

When you think of it, we are engaged in the some- 
what questionable practise of making all the world 
uniform. We should be very sure that we are very 
handsome characters to have a full heart in the 
undertaking of making youngsters exactly like our- 
selves. There is an amount of aggregate vanity in 
the process which it is impossible to estimate. More- 
over, you will notice that there are very whimsical 
standards in this world. We speak of some persons 
as being normal, and of others as being abnormal. 
By normal we mean like ourselves ; by abnormal we 
mean unlike ourselves. The abnormal persons are 
in the minority, and therefore most of them are in 
the asylum. If they got to be in the majogity, we 
would go to the asylum. If we departed from that 
law of the Medes and Persians which commands us to 
be like other persons, we would be in danger of the 
bars. The only thing that saves us is that the ab- 
normal people are not all alike. If they were, they 
might be shrewd enough to get the better of us, and 
put us where we put them. 

And we are engaged in rubbing off the differences. 
We desire not to be supposed to be unlike other per- 
sons ; we would prefer to abjure our individuality, 
and to say, as Dean Swift advised every man to say 
who desired to be considered wise, ‘‘ My dear sir, I 
am exactly of your opinion.’’ We try to avoid 
collisions of individuality, and go about to tell the 
ycunger people that they must do things as we have 
always done them, and as our parents made us do 
them, or else they will lose caste in the world. 

There are two means by which we carry on this in- 
teresting work of making the next generation like the 
last. There is life itself, and that is the most drastic 
school there is. There is no school so hard in its 
lessons as the school of life. You are not excused 
from any one of its exercises. You are not excused 
for mistakes in any one of its lessons. We say a 
great many things that are harsh, and deservedly 
harsh, I will admit, about college hazing ; but there 
is a more subtle hazi han that. The world hazes 
the persons that will .©° conform. It hazes after a 
manner that is worse than hazing their bodies, —it hazes 
their spirits, and teases them with the pointed finger 
and the curl of the lip, and says, ‘‘ That man thinks 
he knows the whole thing.’’ That, I say, is a very 
much more refined torture than making a man do a 
great many ridiculous things for the purpose of re- 
alizing that he is ridiculous, and so getting out of con- 
ceit with himself. I do not believe in hazing, but I 
do believe that there are some things worse than 
hazing. And I have suffered worse things from my 
fellow-men since I got out of college than I suffered 
while I was in college. 
Life is a terrible master to those who cannot escape 





its more trying processes. -The little urchin in the 
slums of the city knows more of the prudences of 
life when he is. five than most of us knew at five 
and twenty. He knows just how hard a school he 
lives in, and just how astute he must be to win any 
of its prizes, to win even the tolerance of the powers 
that conduct it, even to live from day to day. He 
knows how many cars of Juggernaut must be dodged 
on the streets for the mere leave to live, and the keen- 
ness of his senses, his shrewdness in a bargain, is 
such as would predict him a man successful in com- 
merce, would mean that some day he was going to 
overreach his fellow-man as now life seems to be 
overreaching him, and imposing upon him, and 
snatching every coveted thing from his grasp. The 
process of culture, the process of civilization, and the 
processes that can be bought by wealth, are largely 
processes of exemption from the harder classes of the 
school of life. Some young gentlemen brought up in 
the lap of luxury seem to have escaped all lessons, 
seem to know just as little about the world as it is 
possible for a person to live nineteen years and know. 
I have sometimes thought that if we could get a whole 
college of youngsters who had spent their boyhood in 
the slums, where they had to have wits in order to 
live, we would make extraordinary progress in schol- 
arship ; whereas, when in our discouraged moments 
—I mean discouraged moments in our teaching—we 
take some grim comfort in saying, as a Yale friend of 
mine said, that after teaching twenty years he had 
come to the conclusion that the human mind had in- 
finite resources for resisting the introduction of knowl- 
edge. But you cannot resist the introduction of the 
knowledge that life brings. Life brings it and unloads 
it in your lap whether you want itor not. 

The other means we have of indoctrinating the next 
generation and making the world uniform is organiza- 
tion. Theindividual process is not enough, we think, 
the process of working upon each other individually 
su that a miscellaneous set of influences prick each of 
us like so many currents of electricity. We think we 
must organize as a body to have a given, definite, 
predetermined effect upon others. So we take unfair 
advantage of a youngster in organizing a whole school 
so that he cannot escape having certain impressions 
made upon him. We tax the public in order to pay for 
the schools which will make it impossible for him to 
escape. And there are various instrumentalities which 
are organic. In the first place, there is the home ; 
then there is the school; then there is the church ; 
then there are all the political means, the means 
which we call social in their character, by which to 
mold and control the rising generation. All of these 
have their part in controlling the youth of the coun- 
try and making them what we deem it necessary that 
they should be. 


**Go Out and Discover!” 

What do we wish that they should be? If forced 
to reason about it, we say they ought to be what we 
have found by experience it is prudent and wise to 
be; and they ought to be something more,—they 
ought to go one stage beyond the stage we have gone. 
But we cannot conduct them beyond the stage we 
have reached. Wecan only point and say, ‘‘ Here 
are the boundaries which we have reached ; beyond 
is an undiscovered country ; go out and. discover it. 
We can furnish you with a few probabilities; we can 
supply you with a few tendencies ; we can say to you 
that we think that wisdom points in. this direction ; 
but we cannot go with you ; we cannot guide you ; we 
must part with you at the opening of the door, and bid 
you Godspeed. But we want you to go on ; we do not 
want you to stop where we stopped.’’ 

What capital, after all, is it that we supply them 
with? I take it that knowledge is a pretty poor com- 
modity in itself and by itself. A ship does not sail 
because of her cargo. There is no propulsion in 
that. If the captain did not know his port, if he did 
not know his rules of navigation, if he did not know 
the management of his engines, or have somebody 
aboard who did, if he did not know all the powers 
that will carry the ship to the place where her cargo will 
have additional value, the cargo would be nothing to 
him. Whatis his purpose? His purpose is that the 
cargo should be used. Used for what? For the 
convenience or the enlightenment, whatever it may 
be, of the people to whom he is carrying it. 

And so with knowledge. 
ply to the little fellow in the home is not merely con- 


The knowledge you sup- ° 


veyed to him in order that he may be full; the 
knowledge that is supplied to him in school is not put 
in him as if he were merely a little vessel to be filled 
to the top. My father, who was a very plain-spoken 
man, used to use a phrase which was rough, but it 
expressed the meaning exactly. He said, ‘* My son, 
the mind is not a prolix gut to be stuffed."' That is 
not the object of it. Itis not a vessel made to contain 
something ; it isa vessel made to transmute something. 
The process of digestion is of the essence, and the only 
part of the food that is of any-consequence, is the 
part that is turned into blood and fructifies the whole 
frame. And so with knowledge. All the wise saws 
and prudent maxims and pieces of information that 
we supply to the generation coming on are of no con- 
sequence whatever in themselves unless they get into 
the blood and are transmuted. 


Getting Things Into the Blood 
And how are you going to get these things into the 


blood? You know that nothing communicates fire 
except fire. In order to start a fire you must originate 
afire. You must have a little spark in order to have 


a great blaze. I-have often heard it said that a speaker 
is dry, or that a subject is dry. Well, there isn’t any 
subject in the world that is dry. It is the person that 
handles it, and the person who receives it that is 
dry. The subject is fertile enough. But the trouble 
with most persons when they handle a subject, is that 
they handle it as if it were a mere aggregate mass 
meant to stay where it is placed ; whereas it is some- 
thing to be absorbed into the pores, to have the life 
circuiation communicated to it, and the moment you 
communicate that to it, it itself becomes a vehicle of 
life. Every one who touches a live thing knows he 
has touched living tissue, and not a dead hand. 

So that no knowledge is of any particular conse- 
quence in this world which is not incarnate. For 
example, we are taught the knowledge of the laws of 
hygiene, but what carthly good are the laws uf hy- - 
giene to us if we do not live in obedience to them? 
Presently disease springs upon us, and Nature says, 
‘*Thou fool. You knew these things. What profit is 
it to you to know them and not to regard them in your 
way of life? They were never yours. They were never 
part of you. You never possessed them.'’ The moral 
of which is simply this, that the truths which are not 
translated into lives are dead truths, and not living 
truths. The only way to learn grammatical speech 
is to associate with those who speak grammatically. 

And so of religion. Religion is communicable, I 
verily believe, aside from the sacred operations of 
the Holy Spirit, only by example. You have only to 
ask yourself what is the effect of a profession of reli- 
gion on the part of a man who does not live a reli- 
gious life. You know that the effect is not only not 
to communicate religion, but to delay indefinitely its 
influence. It is certainly true that we are not to judge 
religion by those who profess it but do not live it. 
But it is also true that if those who profess it are the 
only ones we live with, and they fail to live it, it can- 
not be communicated except by some mysterious 
grace of the Holy Spirit himself. Sc that no amount 
of didactic teaching in a home whose life is not Chris- 
tian will ever get into the consciousness and life of 
the children. If you wish your children to be Chris- 
tians, you must really take the trouble to be Christians 
yourselves. Those are the only terms upon which the 
home will work the gracious miracle. 

And you cannot shift this thing by sending your 
children to Sunday-school. You may remedy many 
things, but you cannot shift this responsibility. If 
the children do not get this into their blood atmo- 
spherically, they are not going to get it into their blood 
at all until, it may be, they come to a period of life 
where the influences of Christian lives outside of the 
home may profoundly affect them and govern their 
consciences. We must realize that the first and 
most intimate and most important organization for the 
indoctrinating of the next generation is the home, is 
the family. This is the key to the whole situation. 
That is the reason that you must get hold of the whole 
family when you get hold of the children in your Sun- 
day-school work ; that your work will not be half done 
when you merely get the children there, and it may 
be, their mothers. You must include the fathers, and 
get your grip upon the home organization in such wise 
that the children will have the atmospheric pressure of 
Christianity the week through. 


( Zo be concluded next week) 



































































































































































































The Life Story of Henry Clay Trumbull 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 








By Philip E. Howard 











Ji. Family Achievements and Boyhood Influences 


HERE were generally nine at the table in 

the Trumbulls’ Stonington home. Mrs. 

Trumbull had the rare faculty of entering 

heartily and sympathetically into the 

work and thought of others, while the 

father was ever on the alert to interest and 

stimulate his children to careful thought. He was 

wont to bring about a discussion by seeming to take 

the obviously wrong side. Sweeping generalities 

were challenged, opinions uttered were not allowed 

to stand without stated reasons, and then the reasons 
themselves came in for their share of the attack. 

For example, Mr. Trumbull would strive to estab- 
lish the saying of the French cynic Rochefoucauld, 
that no misfortune can happen to another that does 
not bring some kind of pleasure to one’s self. Then 
the sparks would fly, until the gentle mother would 
cry protestingly, ‘‘ Father, you have them all con- 
fused !°’ 

‘That's just what I want!’ would be the quick 
and smiling reply; and the young people, with 
sharpened wits, would have had another lesson of the 
sort that helped to make every one of these Trumbull 
children, as they grew to maturity, keen-eyed for 
truth, and by no means easy to overcome in an argu- 
ment. Gurdon Trumbull made his children think ; 
his wife met them in their studies and interests at the 
very point where zest may fail unless a sympathetic, 
understanding helper is ready to give encouragement. 
Under such training the natural abilities of the young 
Trumbulls were developed to a high degree, as even 
the following brief narrating of some of their achieve- 
ments will show. a 

James Hammond Trumbull very early showed his 
aptitude for scholarly pursuits. In 1842-3, when he 
he was twenty-one years old, he assisted the Kev. 
James H. Linsley in preparing lists of the mam- 
malia, reptiles, fishes, and shells of Connecticut. In 
1847-52, and in 1858-61, he was assistant secretary of 
state, and secretary in 1861-64, and he had been 
state librarian in 1854. In 1863, he was chosen 
president of the Connecticut Historical Society, hav- 
ing been its corresponding secretary for the preceding 
fourteen years. He was the librarian of the Watkin- 
son Free Library of Hartford, from 1863 to 1897. In 
1874-5, he was president of the American Philological 
Association, and was for years a member of numerous 
other learned bodies. Perhaps that for which he has 
been most noted is his study and mastery of Indian 
languages in North America. He was known as the 
only American scholar in these modern days who 
could read John Eliot's Indian Bible. His daughter, 
Annie Eliot, is widely known as an essayist, literary 
critic, and writer of fiction. 

Mary studied in Stonington and in Bradford Acad- 
emy, Massachusetts. She married William C. Prime, 
a prominent lawyer, then of Williamsburg, New York, 
who became the editor and one of the owners of the 
New York Journal of Commerce, president of the 
Associated Press, and a widely-known writer on art, 
on nature, and on Oriental travels. The Primes 
traveled extensively, and through Mrs. Prime's inter- 
est in pottery and porcelain they made a collection of 
representative specimens from all parts of the world. 
This was the foundation of the Trumbull-Prime Mu- 
seum at Princeton, Dr. Prime's a/ma mater. 

Charles Edward Trumbull studied in Stonington, 
and entered Williams College, where he gained dis- 
tinction as an orator. In 1852 he took part in an 
oratorical contest, speaking on Henry Clay, who had 
just died. Wendell Phillips, who wes in the audi- 
ence, attempted to answer the young orator in a 
speech the next day before the college literary societies. 
But he said : ‘* Let me not be understood as criticis- 
ing unkindly what was said last evening. It is no 
small credit to Henry Clay that he inspired such a 
young man to utter such words of praise in such a 
spirit as we listened to from that young man."’ 

To gratify his parents’ wishes, Charles left Wil- 
liams and went to Yale. He was not well. His 
parents desired to have him nearer home. At Yale 
he won fresh laurels as an orator throughout his 
course, and delivered a commencement oration on 
** The Graves of the Regicides.'’ Horace Bushnell, 
who heard the address, said to Henry Trumbull the 


next day, ‘‘ That was the best college exercise to 
which I have ever listened.’’ And in recent years 
Dr. Trumbull repeatedly heard old Yale men speak 
of that oration, delivered by a boy who died when he 
was only twenty-four years old. 

Thomas Swan Trumbull was a graduate of the Har- 
vard Law School, practised law in New York in the 
office of William C. Prime, and when the Civil War 
came, enlisted in the first three years’ regiment from 
Connecticut, the First Connecticut Regiment of Heavy 
Artillery. He was commissioned as adjutant, then as 
major, and was promoted to be Lieutenant Colonel. 
He was Chief of Artillery on the staff of two army 
corps commanders, and at one time had charge of 
all the artillery before Richmond and Petersburg. 
He died in Washington on March 30, 1865, while 
on court-martial duty, after nearly four years of 
service. 

Annie Trumbull married Edward Slosson of New 
York City, a prominent lawyer. As an author of New 
England stories she has disclosed as no one else has 
the dreamer and the obscure seer in that fascinating 
country in such books as ‘‘ Fishin’ Jimmy,’’ ‘‘ Seven 
Dreamers,’’ and ‘‘ Aunt Abby's Neighbors."" Among 
scientists Mrs. Slosson is recognized as an authority 
on entomology. Two genera of insects have been 
named for her, and her collection of moths and but- 
terflies is noted for its numerous rare specimens. 

Gurdon Trumbull, the youngest of the children 
who grew to maturity, became the foremost fish 
painter in America. Then he interested himself in 
ornithology, and his book, ‘‘ Names and Portraits of 
Birds which Interest Gunners,” is an authority on that 
subject. He died only twenty days after his brother 
Henry, on December 28, 1903. 

Each child of Gurdon and Sarah Trumbull who did 
not die in childhood became a specialist of note in 
one field or another, and each was the product of a 
home life and a neighborhood environment that were 
uncommonly stimulating and broadening. In sucha 
center of home life, in such close touch with local and 
larger affairs, the younger generation was brought into 
formative contact with a wonderfully varied life, and 
had visions of a wide horizon of usefulness. 

When Henry was about three years old, he was 
lifted in his mother’s arms to see President Andrew 
Jackson and Vice-President Martin Van Buren pass- 
ing on their way to the spot on which the Stonington 
men were stationed when they repelled the British 
fleet in 1814. In the closing year of his life Dr. 
Trumbull wrote: ‘*To this day nothing that my 
eyes have ever seen, in the way of natural scenery, 
equals in impressiveness the sight of a great man and 
atrue one. He is sure to excite my interest. I have 
seen the Alps and the Rocky Mountains, the Yosemite, 
Mount Sinai, the mountains of Lebanon, Niagara 
Falls, the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, and the Sea of Galilee, but these were as noth- 
ing in my memory compared with President Jackson, 
my first hero, and the other heroes who have followed 
him in my human gaze."’ And that hero-loving boy 
saw, and came to know, many a man who was worthy 
of his admiration and study. 

Upon the occasion of President John Tyler's visit 
to Stonington, Gurdon Trumbull, Henry's father, was a 
member of the reception committee, while the boy's 
uncle, Dr. George E. Palmer, warden of the borough, 
made the address of welcome. The President was 
shown the old eighteen-pounders that had done such 
good service, and the arsenal, so dilapidated that it 
offered poor protection to the precious relics. Dr. 
Palmer suggested that the National Government should 
make some provision for caring for the old guns. Then 
President Tyler, who was known as Old Veto, said in 
the hearing of the wide-awake boy, then about thirteen 
years old, ‘‘I'll tell you what I'll do. If you'll get 
Congress to vote an appropriation for that arsenal, 
I'll promise not to veto it !°’ 

So, in vividly remembered procession, passed be- 
fore the boy’s eager eyes these men of action. Com- 
modore Hull, ‘‘Old Ironsides,’’ of the frigate Con- 
Stitution, he saw one Sunday afternoon moving about 
the historic places in the village, dressed in his blue 
coat and trousers and buff waistcoat with gilt buttons. 


. He saw and became acquainted with Colonel John 


Trumbull of Washington's staff, the artist, son of that 
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Governor Jonathan Trumbull of Connecticut to whom 
Washington gave the name of ‘‘ Brother Jonathan.’ 
This man carried the boy's thought back to the 
earliest days of our united country. For John Trum- 
bull had seen the battle of Bunker Hill, and had 
known Benjamin Franklin, John Hancock, Roger 
Sherman, General Putnam, and many another man 
of that day when the welding and the defending of 
the colonies were still absorbing the best of the nation’s 
best men. 

At the railroad station in 1848, on the great man’s 
last journey to Washington, the boy saw John Quincy 
Adams. It may seem a small thing in these teeming 
days merely to see a man of note and power. But 
this was never so at any time with Henry Clay Trum- 
bull. His interest was in men, and he never missed 
an opportunity to look into the face of a strong man. 
Others would do this out of sheer curiosity, he as a 
part of his education. How his eyes would flash as 
he described General Winfield Scott, who seemed to 
his boyish, fascinated gaze the ‘‘acme of human 
majesty’’ ! How his rapid utterance would quicken 
as he described the payeant in New York, where he 
went from Stonington with his father to see the vic- 
torious General returning from the Mexican war! It 
was all a part of his wonderfully broad education in 
humankind, and throughout his life the individual 
was his chief study. 

But Dr. Trumbull was always alert to perceive the 
beautiful in nature, and I shall never lose the vision I 
once had of him when he was fairly entranced by a 
scene of surpassing loveliness. It was on Long Island 
Sound one summer's evening. We sat together on the 
deck of a steamer, as it swiftly glided out of the smoky 
East River into the open, placid waters beyond. The 
sun was setting, and over the whole western sky great 
shafts of light were flung aloft against gray clouds 
trailing misty streamers of rose and green and violet. 
On the quiet waters of the Sound stood sailing craft up- 
right, with sails all hanging, while the soft colors of the 
upper air lay trembling upon the undulating reach of 
that seaward path. Then I saw Dr. Trumbull spell- 
bound by the beauty of it all. Herested his hands upon 
his knees, and gazed with brimming eyes upon that 
scene. ‘‘ Beautiful, beautiful!’’ was all he could 
say. And that was enough for both of us. 

PHILADELPHIA, 





The Thanksgiving That Ran Away 


By Mildred Norman 


HE big turkey gobbler had made a splendid fan 
of his tail-feathers, and was strutting up and 
down the poultry-yard, the proudest bird alive. 

Carrie and Paul were looking through the wire 
fence and admiring him. 

‘¢It seems a pity to cook him, doesn’t it?’’ said 
Carrie. 

‘‘He is handsome,’’ replied Paul, ‘‘ but how could 
we have any Thanksgiving without him ?”’ 

It was the day before Thanksgiving, and at night 
Mr. Murphy was coming to the barn and get Mr. 
Gobbler ready for the roasting-pan next morning. 

‘*Be careful to fasten the gate securely,’’ said 
Mrs. Denning to Paul, as he went out to feed the 
poultry. 

‘¢ All right, mother,"’ said Paul carelessly. He 
had fastened the gate so many times, what was the 
use of reminding him? ‘‘ This latch needs a screw,"’ 
said Paul, ‘‘ but the hens do not know it nor the gob- 
bier. I'll fix it after Thanksgiving.’’ 

Carrie and Paul ran almost all the way home from 
school that night so eager were they to get another 
sniff of the delightful odors that stole from the kitchen, 
suggesting all kinds of good things. 

How the wind blew, and chased them and pelted 
them with the crisp, brown leaves! How cosily the 
blue smoke came curlimg up from the chimneys of the 
houses they passed ! And the crows cawed so lustily 
it s:¢med as though they knew what a good time was 
coming. Carrie and Paul stopped a moment to watch 
the smoke. 

**Yes,"’ said Paul, ‘it is going up as straight as 
can be. We shall be sure to have a pleasant day to- 
morrow."’ 

( Continued on page 6379) 
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A Visit to the Jordan and to Bethany 
| By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 








Being the last of the series ‘On the Way to Jerusalem” and “In the Heart of the Holy Land.” 

The account of the Sunday-school pilgrims’ five days’ stay in Egypt, including trips to the Sphinx, 

the Pyramids of Cheops and Sakkara, and two hundred miles up the Nile to Luxor, Thebes, and 

Karnak ; and the story of Italy’s Sunday-school awakening and the voyage home, will be given in 

Mr. Trumbull’s book “ The Pilgrimage to Jerusalem,” which will also include all that has appeared 
in the series published in the Times. The book will be ready about the first of December. 








E HAD made a drop of thirty-two 
hundred feet in coming from Jeru- 
salem to Jericho ; in going on to 
the Dead Sea and the Jordan valley 
we were to descend still six hun- 
dred feet lower. We drove over 
desert plains, through pulverized 
dust that looked as though it had 
come from overturned flour-mills, 
in and out among hills and mounds 
and pale tan dunes of grotesque 
and fantastic shapes, down to the 
level .plain of the sea. Our hair and eyebrows and 
beards and clothing were powdered as with chalk. 
From the Dead Sea the air had a strong, salty smell. 
The beach was very pebbly, like a New England sea- 
shore, and was littered with stones of varied colors and 
markings and veins. The mountains across the sea 
were pink and purple in the haze, and the whole view 
was as beautiful and unexpected as anything we had 
seen in Palestine. 

Of course we took a bath and a swim in the his- 
toric waters, and bobbed about like corks, unable to 
sink if we had wanted to. A photograph of my friend 
the Florida doctor in the Dead Sea, resting quietly 
with his head, both arms, and both feet well out of 
the water, is an indisputable proof of these remark- 
able floating powers. 

Hurried by Shukrey and William, on account of 
the rapidly waning afternoon, we started on our drive 
up to the Ford of the Jordan. Back over the flat 
plains we drove, past greenish-yellow sand-hills, by 
low brush, into the wooded region of the river. And 
here was another surprise : the beauty of the Jordan 
as we saw it at sunset that April afternoon. For I 
had often been told that of all the disappointing 
sights in the Holy Land the river Jordan was the 
most so. Yet it was one of the most restfully beauti- 
ful bits of nature that we had seen. The water itself 
is muddy, to be sure ; not running clear as did the 
river Pharpar up near Damascus. But the wooded 
banks, the turns of the stream where we were, the 
rich greenness of the low overhanging trees and 
bushes, contrasting with the perpendicular rocky wall 
of the river, rising twenty feet or more, which we found 
on the east shore a little farther up, combined to 
make a picture that was one of my most welcome 
«‘disenchantments’’ in the East. There was not 
much time for an expedition across the river into 
Perza, but I did cross in a small boat and step out 
long enough to pull a few reeds from the bank on the 
Perzean side. We do not often associate the country 
east of the Jordan with Jesus, yet it was there that he 
made a tour of the cities, and taught the multitudes 
after having ‘‘ appointed seventy others,’’ and having 
‘* sent them two and two before his face into every city 
and place, whither he himself was about to come.”’ 

Our road home—for Jericho was ‘‘home’’ that even- 
ing—took us westward again, winding to the right 
and left once more through the great sand dunes that 
looked like giant graves in the twilight. Then into 
the open plain again, the dust pouring from under 
our wheels like the smoke of a battery in action, past 
low dust-brown bushes, sere and parched. Across 
the Jordan to the east the mountains were still pink and 
purple in the distant haze, while on the western hori- 
zon the sun was cut in two by the hills that we must 
climb. 

Off through the blue mist of the southeast, across 
the northern end of the great Salt Sea, though we could 
not see it from where we drove, was Mount Nebo. 
As | thought of the beauties and richness of the land 
I had seen, from the green hill of Dan and the crystal 
sources of the Jordan, down to this fertile vale of 
Jericho, a land ready to-day to flow again with milk 
and honey if it should be reclaimed, it was not hard 
to imagine the bitter-sweet experience of the great 
Hebrew leader in the morning of his people's history, 
who ‘‘ went up from the plains of Moab unto mount 
Nebo, to the top of Pisgah, that is over against Jericho, 
And Jehovah showed him all the land of Gilead, unto 





Dan, and all Naphtali, and the land of Ephraim and 
Manasseh, and all the land of Judah, unto the hinder 
sea, and the South, and the Plain of the valley of 
Jericho the city of palm-trees, unto Zoar. And Jeho- 
vah said unto him, This is the land which I sware 
unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, saying, I 
will give it unto thy seed : I have caused thee to see 
it with thine eyes, but thou shalt not go over thither. 
So Moses the servant of Jehovah died there in the 
land of Moab, according to the word of Jehovah. 
And he buried him in the valley in the land of Moab 
over against Bethpeor : but no man knoweth of his 
sepulchre unto this day.”’ 

It had seemed as though we had been in the lands 
richest in Bible history when we were riding down 
through Galilee and Samaria to Jerusalem. But how 
this Jordan valley and Dead Sea plain teem with 
memories of those history-making days! Look at the 
page-headings in your American Revision of the Bible, 
just after that majestic record of the dying blessing 
and death of Moses, and see the flash-lights of his- 
tory that they strike out. The hosts of Israel are just 
across the river, waiting in tense expectation of the 
fulfilment of a hope on which they have been living 
for forty years. Jehovah's Charge to Joshua—Joshua 
prepares to cross the Jordan—Spies sent to Jericho— 
—The order for crossing the Jordan—The people pass 
over the Jordan—Memorial Stones taken from the 
Jordan—tThe priests with the ark come out last—The 
stones set up at Gilgal—The Canaanites terrified— 
Manna ceases—Jericho compassed and destroyed. 

And then come down through fifteen hundred years 
of Israel's fluctuating record, and hear, after four hun- 
dred years of religious stagnation, 


** The voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Make ye ready the way of the Lord, 
Make his paths straight.’’ 


See the crowds pushing their way through that sting- 
ing, alkali wilderness all the way from ‘‘ Jerusalem, 
and all Judza, and all the region round about the 
Jordan,’’ confessing their sins, and seeking the bap- 
tism of this prophet in camel's hair and leathern 
girdle. ‘*Then cometh Jesus from Galilee to the 
Jordan unto John, to be baptized of him.’’ And 
after the prophet whom all that world was seeking had 
performed the rite which he knew was the beginning of 
his own diminishing and self-effacement, while the 
other should increase, the Voice which Moses had 
heard as he looked across that river upon the Prom- 
ised Land spoke in testimony to the Sonship of Jesus 
of Nazareth, who came to save the people whom Moses 
had tried to save. That Jordan baptism marked the 
beginning of the final campaign for the saving of the 
world, and in the people who had crossed the river 
and conquered Jericho for Jehovah the world has been 


blessed. May the blessing return upon the People 
and the Land ! 
* * * * * 


The mountains across the Jordan were mother-of- 
pearl now, still holding their colors, though more and 
more dimmed by the receding sun that had dropped 
into the great sea on the other side of those hills to 
the west. Coming to a little higher ground, where 
low trees set far apart were growing, we saw a warm 
blue strip of ribbon at the foot of the mountains of 
Moab, our last near view of the Dead Sea: beautiful 
to look upon, but speaking the death message of sel- 
fishness through the centuries : 


**T looked upon a sea, 
And lo! ‘twas dead, 
Although by Hermon’s snows 
And Jordan fed. 


** How came a fate so dire ? 
The tale’s soon told : 
All that it got it kept 
And fast did hold. 


** All tributary streams 
Found here their grave, 
Because this sea received, 
But never gave. 


**© sea that’s dead! teach me 
To know and feel 
That selfish grasp and greed 
My doom will seal. 


** And, Lord, help me my best, 
Myself, to give, 
That I may others bless, 
And, like thee, live.’’ 
— The Rev. William P. Finney, 
in The Sunday School Times of July 4, 190§. 

Our picturesque Bed’ween guard, their swarthy 
heads covered with white 4effe and heavy black cord, 
in embroidered uniform and with swords swinging by 
their sides, salute us gravely as they sit erect on theit 
horses. Two women pass us carrying plump water 
skins, filled almost to bursting, slung over their shoul- 
ders. Children are playing on the top of a hillock ; 
one dark-skinned youngster, his shirt open to the 
waist showing the muscular development of his sturdy 
little chest, races after us at full speed, hopefully 
outstretching his hand. The familiar sight of a 
woman carrying a water jar on her head meets us as 
we drive through the outskirts of Jericho. Soon we 
see the hotels in which we are to spend the night, 
making up in impressiveness of name what they wo- 
fully lack in comfort and service,—Hotels Jordon, 
Du Parc, Belle Vue, and Gilgal. 

We dress by candle-light the next morning and go 
in the darkness of night to the hotel where our break- 
fast is awaiting us. To start later than this would 
mean being caught by the heat of midday on the 
desert between Jericho and Jerusalem. But it is hard 
to be routed out of bed at four. 

The incident of our return drive is a visit which 
we did not have time to make the day before, at 
the village El-‘Azariyeh, the loved resting-place of 
Jesus: Bethany. Just east of the Mount of Olives, 
forty minutes from Jerusalem, Bethany to-day is a 
picturesque little village of typical Oriental houses, 
built of light-brown stone. The photograph I took 
of native life about the doorway of a house in 
Bethany, with the patient little beast of burden 
standing near-by, and the women and children 
grouped about, is as picturesque and typical a glimpse 
of the East as any I brought back. There is of 
course, a traditional house of Mary and Martha, and 


a traditional tomb of Lazarus. But it did not need 
the attempted locating of such exact sites to see before 
us some of the pictures of New Testament home-life 
in that quiet spot which meant so much to Christ. 
Few places in Palestine are associated with more 
familiar incidents in our Lord's life, and with more 
precious words of his, than the village and the home 
there. It was when he was at supper in Bethany, 
Martha serving, and Lazarus with them, that Mary 
‘*took a pound of ointment of pure nard, very precious, 
and anointed the feet of Jesus, and wiped his feet with 
her hair: and the house was filled with the odor of 
the ointment.’’ At another time he had said, ‘‘ Our 
friend Lazarus is fallen asleep ; but I go, that I may 
awake him out of sleep.'’ And into the midst of such 
a scene of mourning as one finds only in the Orient, 
for ‘‘ many of the Jews had come [from Jerusalem] to 
Martha and Mary, to console them concerning their 
brother,"’ entered Jesus, with the message, ‘‘ Thy 
brother shall rise again. Martha saith unto him, 
I know that he shall rise again in the resurrection at 
the last day. Jesus said unto her, I am the resurrec- 
tion, and the life : he that believeth on me, though he 
die, yet shall he live ; and whosoever liveth and be- 
lieveth on me shall never die.'’ 

As we passed on from Bethany toward Olivet and 
Jerusalem, there in a cemetery on a hillside was path- 
ered a little group of people ; apparently a funeral 
service of the Jews, needing the presence of the Christ 
as did that home at Bethany into which he brought 
life and joy. At Jerusalem we entered into the world- 
gathering of Christ's followers who had assembled 
for better equipment in the teaching of his life-mes- 
sage. Three days later we had crossed the Plain 
of Sharon and were sailing down into Egypt, where 
the Christ-child had been saved to savea world. And 
then, after speaking a word of cheer to Italy's strug- 
gling Christian workers, assembled in their national 
Sunday-school convention, we came back to the West 
once more, each of us to take up the little tasks and 
daily routine of life by which the Father and the Son 
permit us to be co-workers with them. But whether 
in the East or in the West, whether privileged to be 
on that pilgrimage or at the harder task of tarrying 
by the stuff that others might go, the words which 
Martha spoke that day when she met Jesus, and heard 
his words of life, and hastened back to the home at 
Bethany to tell Mary, are the words that are still ring- 
ing down the centuries to us all : ‘‘ The Teacher is 


here, and calleth thee.’’ 
- 










































































































































LESSON 8 NOVEMBER 20. 


Isaiah I : 1-9, 16-20. 
Golden Text: Cease to do evil; learn to do well.—Isa. 1 : 16, 17 









(Study vs. 1-20. 
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NOVEMBER 5, 1904 





ISAIAH’S MESSAGE TO JUDAH 


Read Isa. 5.) Memory verses: 18-20 





COMMON VERSION 


1 The vision of Isaiah the son of Amoz, 
which he saw concerning Judah and Jerusa- 
lem in the days of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and 
Hezekiah, kings of Judah. 

2 Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth : 
for the LORD hath spoken; I have nourished 
and brought up children, and they have re- 
belled against me. 

3 The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass 
his master’s crib: du¢ Israel doth not know, 
my people doth not consider. 

4 Ah sinful nation, a people laden with in- 
iquity, a seed of evil doers, children that are 
corrupters: they have forsaken the LorD, 
they have provoked the Holy One of Israel 
unto anger, they are gone — backward. 

54 Why should ye be stricken any more ? 
ye will revolt more and more : the whole head 
is sick, and the whole heart faint. 

6 From the sole of the foot even unto the 
head there és no soundness in it; du¢ wounds 
and bruises, and putrifying sores: they have 
not been closed, neither bound up, neither 
mollified with ointment. 

7 Your country is desolate, your cities are 





AMERICAN REVISION 


1 The vision of Isaiah the son of Amoz, 
which he saw concerning Judah and Jerusa- 
lem, in the days of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and 
Hezekiah, kings of Judah. 

2 Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth ; 
for Jehovah hath spoken: I have ! nourished 
and brought up children, and they have re- 
belled against me. 3 The ox knoweth his 
owner, and the ass his master’s crib; dué 
Israel doth not know, my people doth not 
consider. 4 Ah sinful nation, a people laden 
with iniquity, a seed of evil-doers, children 
that deal corruptly : they have forsaken Jeho- 
vah, they have despised the Holy One of Is- 
rael, they are estranged and gone backward. 
5 ? Why will ye be still stricken, that ye revolt 
more and more? the whole head is sick, 
and 3 the whole heart faint. 6 From the sole 
of the foot even unto the head there is no 
soundness in it ; 4u¢ wounds, and bruises, and 
fresh stripes: they have not been closed, 
neither bound up, neither mollified with oil. 








COMMON VERSION 


8 And the daughter of Zion is left as a cot- 
tage in a vineyard, as a lodge in a garden of 
cucumbers, as a besieged city. 

9 Except the LorD of hosts had left unto 
us a very small remnant, we should have been 
as Sodom, and we should have been like unto 
Gomorrah. 


16 | Wash ye, make you clean; put away 
the evil of your doings from before mine eyes ; 
cease to do evil ; 

17 Learn to do well; seek judgment, relieve 
the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for 
the widow. 

18 Come now, and let us reason together, 
saith the LORD: though your sins be as scar- 
let, they shall be as white as snow; though 
they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool. 

19 If ye be willing and obedient, ye shall 
eat the good of the land : 

20 But if ye refuse and rebel, ye shall be 
devoured with the sword: for the mouth of 
the LorD hath spoken iz, 


1 Or, made great and exalted See Ezek. 31. 4. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


overthrown by strangers. 8 And the daugh- 
ter of Zion is left as a booth in a vineyard, as 
a lodge in a garden of cucumbers, as a be- 
sieged city. 9g Except Jehovah of hosts had 
left unto us a very small remnant, we should 
have been as Sodom, we should have been 
like unto Gomorrah. 


16 Wash you, make you clean ; put away the 
evil of your doings from before mine eyes; 
cease to do evil ; 17 learn to do well; seek 
justice, 5 relieve the oppressed, judge the 
fatherless, plead for the widow. 

18 Come now, and let us reason together, 
saith Jehovah : though your sins be as scar- 
let, they shall be as white as snow; though 
they be red like crimson, they shall be as 
wool. 19 If ye be willieg and obedient, ye 
shall eat the good of the land: 20 but if ye 
refuse and rebel, ye shall be devoured with 
the sword; for the mouth of Jehovah hath 
spoken it. 


2 Or, Why should ye be stricken any more? ye will 

















































































































burned with fire : your land, strangers devour 7 Your country is desolate ; your cities are 
it in your presence, and i¢ is desolate, as over- burned with fire; your land, strangers devour 
it in your presence, and it is desolate, * as 


thrown by strangers. 


The Lesson Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


OW easy it would be to do right if God would 
only speak to us now, and tell us our duty, as 
he used to Isaiah and Moses! And how easy it 

would have been to love and serve Jesus if we had 
lived when he did, and could have had his actual 
presence, and friendship, and counsel, day by day! 


Get your pupils’ assent to this,—if you can,—and then 
ask them’ w y they veticve tc. Restiving your oun 


opinion until the close, take = the record of the mes- 
sage which Jehovah spoke to Isaiah. 

In preparing at home to get thoroughly into the 
spirit of the situation that confronted Isaiah, ask 
yourself the questions suggested in Dr, Dunning’s 
opening paragraph. Then note the relation to last 
Sunday’s lesson, as explained in his second para- 
graph, and in Professor Beecher’s first four para- 
graphs. For a masterly summary of the contrasting 
characteristics of the life and work of three great 
prophets, Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah, see Dean San- 
ders’ second paragraph. 

Now you are ready to prepare to give your pupils 
the great lessons of this lesson. Is it something that 
has merely a historical interest to them,—and that 
may mean no interest at all,—or does it touch their 
every-day life. To answer that question, you must 
know your pupils’ every-day life. Do you? Not in 
a general way, as based on your knowledge of your 
own present life, or your memory of your childhood, 
but from actually seeing some of their life on week- 
days, from getting their confidence so much that 
they talk it over with you and tell you all about it, 
from being intimate enough with their parents to 
share their hopes and fears for their children ? 

For if you have not this knowledge of your pupils, 
individually and actually, how can you hope to trans- 
late any truth into life for them? The teacher who 
is trying to teach 
not known intimately as friends and ‘‘ confidantes” 
outside the Sunday-school, is doomed to failure until 
this is accomplished. All the Bible study in the world 
will not do it. Bible study is, at the best, only a frac- 
tion of a teacher’s equipment. Therefore it is that 
Professor Brumbaugh, himself a skilled teacher and 
trainer of teachers, has been engaged by The Sun- 
day School Times to tell Sunday-school workers how 
they may learn, after knowing something of the 
Bible and a good deal of the pupil, to bring the pupil 
and the truth into living contact. 

Isaiah’s plea with Judah is God’s plea with our- 
selves and our pupils to-day. It is easy to show the 
class why Judah needed it. It is not dees from that 
why your pupils need it. Only the teacher’s intimate 
knowledge of the pupil can make that clear. A few 
searching, leading questions about their every-day 
temptations, tendencies, inclinations, will do it. 

That reference in the second verse to the rebelling 
of children against Jehovah is made significant by 
Mrs. Howie’s second paragraph. Her account, in 
her last paragraph, of the way in which the Oriental 
judge discovered which of two men was a horse-thief, 
gives added force to Isaiah’s contrast of God's chil- 
dren with animals, as does also Mrs. Howie's third 
paragraph. The somewhat puzzling references in 
verse 8 are explained by Professor Beecher. 


upils seen only on Sunday, and ° 
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While our lives are without daily, loving obedience 
to God, we are like those useless, menacing sand 
dunes that Dr. Banks tells about in his opening 

aragraph. When we let Him take us in charge, we 

ome anchored, just as the sand dunes were. And 
sin, after all, is an unreasoning absurdity, as Dr. 
McLaren in his fifth paragraph shows. Or, as he 
puts it elsewhere, ‘‘Some men think it a token of 
superior ‘culture’ and advanced views to throw off 
allegiance to God. It is a token that they have 
less intelligence than their dog.” Sin is always in- 
gratitude, as Dr. Dunning’s fourth paragraph makes 
clear. And sin is even more fatally contagious than 
that deadly birthday riding-habit that Sir Robert 
Peel gave his daughter (Dr. Banks’ second para- 


graph). 
hat is the purpose of Jehovah’s punishment ? Is 
it ever revenge? Look at Dean Sanders’ fourth 
paragraph. In his next paragraph he points out 
that Isaiah’s conviction in this matter was the basis 
of all subsequent ee pen 

—— a telegram such as Mrs. Bryner tells about 
should miraculously be delivered from heaven to your 
class as you sit together on Sunday in the study of 
this lesson. Ask your pupils if they think they would 
then know the truth of the Golden Text any better 
than they know it now. And this brings you back to 
the question you discussed at the start. hy would it 
be easier to do right if God should speak with a voice 
that we could hear with our ears ? hat more could 
he tell us than he has already told us about our duty 
and his love? Dr. Goss, in his first three paragraphs, 





revolt &c. *Or, every *Or, as the overthrow of strangers § Or, set right the pray 
PronunciaTion.—Amoz, A’méz; Uzziah, Uz-zi’ah; Jotham, Jo’tham; A’ 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


z, A’baz. 


gives a splendidly confident utterance on this ques- 
tion. It was Aarder to do right in Moses’ or Isaiah’s 
or Christ’s time than it is now, so far as knowledge 
of God is concerned. For the people who lived in 
those days did not have a tithe of the light that God 
has given us, through the Bible, and history, and 
Jesus Christ, and the growth of his kingdom. ‘‘ Come 
now, and let us reason together,” you may say with 
Isaiah to your class. For it is right to reason; the 
teacher makes a great mistake who leads her pupils 
to suppose that faith shuts out reason, or who de- 
clines to let the inquiring, reasoning minds of her 
pupils have plenty of exercise. Yet we must show 
them that human reason is not the greatest thing 
in the universe. Dr. Goss’ closing paragraph strikes 
just the right balance here. : 

‘‘As with one thunder-clap the lesson closes,” says 
Dr. McLaren. Why should not we leave with our 
classes that closing truth of the lesson,—not as re- 
venge or an arbitrary act of God the Father, but as 
his eternally true warning of what sin must result in 
if persistently cherished. There can be no escape 
for the one who prefers sin to God. And life would 
not be worth living if there were. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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There are none so blind to God as those who are 
open-eyed to sin, 











Through Bible Lands with 
Your Class 


Conducted by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 











Would you think five minutes a week in class well spent 
if it made your pupils experts in Bible geography? 








N ORDER to follow this Bible-land journey with 
the class, the teacher will see that every pupil is 
supplied with a set of The Sunday School Times 

Lesson Pictures (10 cents for the fourth quarter's 
set), which includes the two outline maps that are 
the basis of the suggestions in these articles. A leaflet 
included with every order for the Pictures gives the 
teacher full directions for the following of this sup- 
plemental geography course. 

Each week in The Sunday School Times the writer 
explains what the pupils are to do at home that 
week. These articles in the Times are for the teach- 
er’s guidance, who in turn will verbally instruct the 
pupils according to these directions. he younger 
pupils do not need the Times for this course, but they 
do need the outline maps and pictures. 

There are two different ways in which the pupils 
can take this Bible-land trip. One is to draw their 
own maps, using tue maps that accompany the 
Times Lesson Pictures simply as a guide. The 
other is not to draw the maps themselves, but to 
write on the Times maps the names of the places 
that are suggested in this article week by week. 
The teacher can decide which she prefers to have 
the class do. To draw the map is preferable, but is 
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just a little more difficult. The suggestions which 
are given in a leaflet accompanyin; each set of the 
Lesson Pictures tell how the pupil can draw the 
maps; if the teacher refers not to have them attempt 
the drawing, she will disregard this and simply tell 
them where to write in the names of the places that 
are mentioned here week by week. The complete les- 
son map that usually appears in this department will 
be a good guide to the teacher, or the maps in her 
Bible will serve well. 

Each pupil should be called upon to draw the map 
at home, after receiving the directions concerning it 
from the teacher; and the aim is to build up the map 
week by week, adding each week a few features, 
until it shall be completed. 


Lesson VIII 


Recall, on the map which you have drawn, the 
bodies of water,—C. S., P. G., R.S., S.S., G.S. ; 
the mountain ranges,—A. Z. L. : 

Now add to the map four rivers, marking them by 
their initial letters. 

From the Ararat Mountains, running almost paral- 
lel with the Zagros Mountains, and emptying into 
the Persian Gulf, the Tigris River. This river is 
called Hiddekel in the Bible. 

From the western part of the Ararat Mountains, 
flowing southwest, then southeast, at one place 
almost meeting the Tigris, then leaving it at a dis- 
tance, but finally uniting with it, the great river 
Euphrates. 

A little river, flowing between two branches of the 
Lebanon Mountains, and emptying into the Salt Sea, 
the Jordan. 

In the land of Egypt, on the extreme west of the 
map, flowing northward by many mouths into the 
Great Sea, the Nile. 

SoutH Orance, N. J. 
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Visions come only to those who give them voice. 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 
How to Locate This Lesson 


HE Book of Isaiah is a collection of prophecies. 
They are arranged in groups, each group con- 
taining several prophetic discourses, and some 

of the discourses combining what were originally 
several prophecies. Whoever collected them into 
our Book of Isaiah arranged them, in general, in 
chronological order (see Isa. 6: 1; 7: 1; 14: 28; 
20:1; 36: 1, etc.), but with many exceptions. 

Place.—The land of Judah. 

Persons.— The prophet who utters the warning, and 
the citizens of the ruling class in Judah. 

Time.—See notes on the first verse. The prophécy 
in the first chapter is probably not one of Isaiah’s 
earliest, but is ~ in the introductory place because 
of its typical character. It may have been written 
at the time of the making of the collection. It repre- 
sents Judah as practising an elaborate ritual (vs. 
11-15), but as badly misgoverned (vs. 16, 17, 23), in 
contrast with earlier good government (vs. 21, 22), 
and as troubled with bloodshed from within (vs. 15, 
21) and devastation from without (vs. 5-9). Some 
scholars refer it to the later years of Ahaz, about 
B.C. 725; but it best fits the beginning of the perse- 
cutions by Manasseh, perhaps about 694 B.C. 

Preceding Events.— Whatever the date, there had 
been a history of obe@ience and success alternating 
with disobedience and disaster, and now the con- 
dition of disaster was in danger of becoming extreme. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 1.—Zhe vision ... which he saw: This 
verse seems to be the title to the Book of Isaiah, so 
that the word vision is a literary name for the con- 
tents of the book. In such a phrase, the seeing in- 
cludes all the mental processes by which the prophet 
received the revelation from God ; not supernatural 
insight only, but also the processes of perception and 
memory and imaginative construction and reason- 
ing.— The days of Uzziah, etc. : Tradition says that 
he survived into the reign of Manasseh, and was put 
to death by that king. His public career cannot 
have been much less than seventy years. The title 
Says that the various prophecies of the book were 
uttered at different times during that périod. 

Verses 2-4.—Hear, O heavens, etc.: By thus ad- 
dressing the heavens and the earth, the prophet 
~— energy to his arraignment of Jehovah's pro- 
essed children, who, in their relations to him, show 
less intelligence and twp feeling than is shown b 
domestic animals.—Seed of evil doers : Not descend- 
3 of those who do evil, but descendants who do 
evil. 

_ Verses 5-6.—Now the prophet addresses his fellow- 
citizens directly.— Why will ye be still stricken? 
They have lately received many blows by way of 
punishment ; why should they keep it up ?—No 
soundness in it: Rather *‘in him.” Judah is per- 
sonified as a man, sore all over from the floggings he 
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has received. Then the picture of him in his pitiable 
condition is sketched in detail.—/Fresh stripes : So 
the American Revisers translate. It is better than 
the alternative translations, ‘‘ putrifying sores,” or 
‘* festering sores.” 

Verses 7-9.—Now the prophet repeats in more 
literal language his statement concerning the un- 
happy condition of Judah. Once the country was 
covered thickly with cities, so that it was like a 
neighborhood of well built dwellings. Now the cities 
have been burned, and the country ravaged, leaving 
Jerusalem like an isolated and dilapidated hut.—As 
overthrown: A peculiar word, destroyed like Sodom 
(v. 9; Deut. 29 : 23; Isa. 13 : 19; Jer. 49 : 18; 50: 40; 
Amos 4: 11).—A booth...a lodge: Huts for the 
use of workmen or watchers.—A besieged city : One 
that has become damaged and unsightly by ppeating 
through a siege.—A very small remnant: No rem- 
nant at all had been left of Sodom and Gomorrah ; 
to this extent Jehovah has favored Judah. 

Verses 16-17.—In the intervening verses Jehovah 
expresses his abhorrence of their elaborate worship, 
because their hands are fullof blood. Religiousness 
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will not save them ; the case calls for repentance 
and right conduct.— Wash you: Cleanse the blood 
from your hands, a figurative expression, of course. 
Make you clean; Pure in character and conduct. 
This is not the word that denotes ceremonial clean- 
ness.— Seek justice: The exhortation is chiefly for 
magistrates and political leaders.—Se? right the of- 
pressor: So, correctly, the margin of the revised 
versions. It is a crime to permit wrong-doers to 
have their way. 

Verse Ae offer of divine cleansing, provided 
they thus make themselves pure.— Witte as snow: 
Not partly, but perfectly white. The perfect cleans- 
ing, notice, is God’s gift, not a human achievement. 

Verses 19-20.—The invitation is enforced by prom- 
ise and threatening.—// ye be willing : Willingness 
is what gives value to obedience. 


AvuBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


“ 


Nothing can pain God more than the punishment 
of his people. 


ad 


The Great Suit: Jehovah versus Judah 


By Alexander 


HE first bars of the great overture to Isaiah's 
great oratorio are here sounded. These first 


chapters give out the themes which run through 
all the rest of his prophecies. Like most introduc- 
tions, they were probably written last, when the 


rophet collected and arranged his life’s labors. The 
esson deals with the three great thoughts, the leit- 
motifs that are sounded over and over again in the 
prophet’s message. 
irst comes the great indictment (vs. 2-4). <A true 
prophet’s words are of universal application, even 
when they are most specially addressed to a particu- 
lar audience. Just because this indictment was so 
true of Judah, is it true of all men, for it is not con- 
cerned with details peculiar to a long-past period and 
state of society, but with the broad generalities com- 
mon to us all. As another great teacher in Old Tes- 
tament times said, ‘‘I will not reprove thee for thy 
sacrifices or thy burnt-offerings, to have been continu- 
ally before me,” Isaiah has nothing to say about ritual 
or ceremonial omissions, which to him were surface 
matters after all, but he setsin blazing light the foun- 
dation facts of Judah's (and every man’s) distorted 
relation to God. And how lovingly, as well as sternly, 
God speaks through him! That divine lament which 
heralds the searching indictment is not unworthy to 
be the very words of the Almighty Lover of all men, 
sorrowing over his prodigal and fugitive sons. Nor 
is its deep truth less than its tenderness. For is not 
man’s sin blackest when seen against the bright 
background of God’s fatherly love? True, the father- 
hood that Isaiah knew referred to the relation to the 
nation rather than to the individual, but the great 
truth which is perfectly revealed by the Perfect Son 
was in part shown to the prophet. The east was 
bright with the unrisen sun, and the tinted clouds that 
hovered above the place of its rising seemed as if 
aoe to open and let him through. Man’s neg- 
ect of God’s benefits puts him below the animals 
that ‘‘ know” the hand that feeds and governs them. 
Some men think it a token of superior ‘‘ culture” 
and advanced views to throw off allegiance to God. 


It is a token that they have less intelligence than, 


their dog. 

There is something very beautiful and pathetic in 
the fact that Judah is not directly addressed, but 
that verses 2 to 4 are a divine soliloquy. They 
might rather be called a father's lament than an in- 
dictment. The forsaken father is, as it were, sadly 
brooding over his erring child’s sins, which are his 
father’s sorrows and his own miseries. In verse 4 
the black catalog of the prodigal’s doings begins 
on the surface with what we call ‘‘ moral” delin- 
quencies, and then digs deeper to disclose the root of 
these in what we call ‘‘ religious ” relations perverted. 
The two are inseparably united, for no man who is 
wrong with God can be right with duty or with men. 
Notice, too, how one word flashes into clearness the 
sad truth of whiversal experience that “iniquity,” 
however it may delude us into fancying that by it we 
throw off the burden of conscience and duty, piles 
heavier weights on our backs. The doer of iniquity 
is ‘‘laden with iniquity.” Notice, too, how the awful 
entail of evil from parents to children is adduced,— 
shall we say as aggravating, or as lessening, the 
guilt of each generation ? Tsaiah’s contemporaries 
are ‘‘ a seed of evil-doers,” spring from such, and in 
their turn are ‘‘children that are corrupters.” The 
fatal bias becomes stronger as it passes down. 
‘Heredity is a fact, whether you call it original sin 
or not.” 

But the bitter fountain of ali evil lies in distorted 
relations to God. ‘‘ They have forsaken the Lord,” 
that is why they ‘‘do corruptly.” They have ‘ de- 
spised the Holy One of Israel,” that is why they are 
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‘‘laden with iniquity.” Alienated hearts separate 
from him. To forsake him is to despise him. To 
go from him is to go ‘‘ away backward.” Whatever 
may have been our inheritance of evil, we each 
further from him. And this ef lament over 
Judah is indeed a wail over every child of man. Does 
it not echo in the ‘‘ pearl of parables,"’ and may we 
not ay that it suggested that supreme revela- 
tion of man’s misery and God’s love ? 

After the indictment comes the sentence (vs. 5-8). 
Perhaps ‘‘sentence” is not altogether accurate, for 
these verses do not so much decree a future as de- 
scribe a present, and the deep tone of pitying wonder 
sounds through them as they tell of the bitter har- 
vest sown by sin. The penetrating question, ‘‘ Why 
will ye be still stricken, that ye revolt more and 
more?” brings out the solemn truth that all which 
men gain by rebellion against God_is chacticoment. 
The ox that ‘‘ kicks against the pricks” only makes 
its own hocks bleed. We aim at some imagined 
good, and we get—blows. No rational answer to 
that stern ‘‘ Why?” is possible. Every sin is an act 
of unreason, essentially an absurdity. The conse- 
quences of Judah's sin are first darkly drawn under 
the metaphor of a man desperately wounded in some 
fight, and far away from physicians or nurses, and 
then the metaphor is interpreted by the plain facts of 
hostile invasion, flaming cities, devastated fields. It 
destroys the coherence of the verses to take the 
gruesome picture of the wounded man as a descrip- 
tion of men’s sins ; it is plainly a description of the 
consequences of their sins. In accordance with the 
Old Testament point of view, Isaiah deals with na- 
tional calamities as the punishment of national sins. 
He does not touch on the far. worse results of indi- 
vidual sins on individual character. But while we 
are not to ignore his doctrine that nations are indi- 
vidual entities, and that ‘‘ righteousness exalteth a 
nation” in our days as well as in his, the Christian 
form of his teaching is that men lay waste their own 
lives and wound their own souls by every sin. The 
fugitive son comes down to be a swine-herd, and can- 
not get enough even of the swine’s food to stay his 
hunger. 

The note of pity sounds very clearly in the pathetic 
description of the deserted ‘‘daughter of Zion.” Je- 
rusalem stands forlorn and defenseless, like a frail 
booth in a vineyard, hastily run = with boughs, and 
open to fierce sunshine or howling winds. Once 
** beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth, 
... the city of the great King "—and now ! 

Verse 9 breaks the solemn flow of the divine voice, 
but breaks it as it desires to be broken. For in it 
hearts made soft and penitent by the voice, breathe 
out lowly acknowledgment of wide-spread sin, and 
see God’s mercy in the continuance of ‘‘ a very small 
remnant” of still faithful ones. There is a little 
island not yet submerged by the sea of iniquity, and 
it is to Him, not to themselves, that the ‘‘ holy seed” 
owe their being kept from following the multitude to 
do evil. What a smiting comparison for the national 
pride that is—‘‘ as Sodom,” *‘ like unto Gomorrah” ! 

After the sentence comes pardon. Verses 16 and 17 
—— belong to the paragraph omitted from the 
esson, and close the stern special word to the 
‘*rulers” which, in its severe tone, contrasts so 
strongly with the wounded love and grieved pity of 


the a verses. Moral amendment is de- 
manded of these high-placed sinners and false 
guides. It is John the Baptist’s message in an 


earlier form, and it clears the way for the evangel- 
ical message. Repentance and cleansing of life come 
first. 

But these stern requirements, if taken alone, kin- 
dle despair. ‘‘Wash you—make you clean”—easy 
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to say, plainly necessary, and as plainly hopelessly 
above my reach. If that is all that a prophet has 
to say to me, he may as well say nothing. For 
what is the use of saying ‘‘ Arise and walk” to the 
man who has been lame from his mother’s womb? 
How can a foul body be washed clean by filth 
hands? Ancient or modern preachers of a self- 
wrought-out morality exhort to impossibilities, and 
unless they follow their preaching of an unattainable 
ideal as Isaiah followed his, they are doomed to 
waste their words. He cried, ‘‘Make you clean,” 
but he immediately went on to point to One who 
could make clean, could turn scarlet into snowy 
white, crimson into the lustrous purity of the un- 
stained fleeces of sheep in green pastures. The as- 
surance of God's forgiveness which deals with guilt, 
and of God's cleansing which deals with inclination 
and habit, must be the foundation of our epaeting 
ourselves from filthiness of flesh and spirit. Thecal 
to repentance needs the promise of pardon and di- 
vine help to purifying in order to become a gospel. 
And the call to ‘‘repentance toward God, and faith 
toward our Lord Jesus Christ,” is what we all, who are 
‘laden with iniquity,” and have forsaken the Lord, 
need if ever we are to cease to do evil and learn to do 
well, 

As with one thunder-clap the lesson closes, peal- 
ing forth the eternal alternative set before every. soul 
of man. Willing obedience to our Father God se- 
cures all good, the full satisfaction of our else hungry 
and ravenous desires. To refuse and rebel is to con- 
demn ourselves to destruction. And no man can 
avert that consequence, or break the necessary con- 
nection between goodness and blessedness, ‘‘ for the 
mouth of the Lord hath spoken it,” and what he 
speaks stands fast for ever and evermore. 


MANCHESTER, ENG. 


There can be no forward movement amongst the 
people that forsake the Lord. 
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ental Lesson-Lights 
=~: By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie — 

‘*¢ TSAIAH tue Son or Amoz.’’—An American boy 

may mictake the namec of Amoz,. the father 

of Isaiah, and Amos, the prophet (Amos 1 : 1), 

for the sounds of both names are similar to his ear ; 

but an Oriental boy cannot mistake them, for the 

sounds are very different to him. The difficulty is 

not in the final letters represented by ‘‘z” and ‘‘s,” 

pope ey yee but in the initial letters, which are 

‘‘aleph” and ‘‘ain.” The latter, ‘‘ain,’’ and three 

other sounds or letters in the Hebrew alphabet are 

impossible of correct pronunciation by most Occi- 

dental and American people, and so the names of 

Uzziah, Ahaz, and Hezekiah are seldom, if ever, 

correctly pronounced by Americans. Similarly, the 

sounds represented by the English letters ** g,” ‘‘ p,” 

and ‘‘v” are practically impossible to Orientals. 
For ‘‘ pray” they say ‘ bray.” 

oo] AVE NOURISHED AND BROUGHT UP CHILDREN, 
AND THey Have Reseviep Acarnst Me."’—It is still a 
matter of observation in the East that married sons 
with families live under the roof ‘‘and under the 
will” of their father. The old man assigns to them 
their respective duties, and disposes of them and 
ay for their wives and children as he thinks 

est. Presumably, he does best for each of them, 
but, in any case, there is no rebellion against his 
authority. In early ages, the lives of children and 
their children were actually at the disposal of the 
father. I heard a dying man the other day express 
his appreciation of, and gratitude to, his elder brother 
thus: ‘‘He is my father; he nourished me.” On 
his death-bed the grateful man exhausted the power 
of langua wy **nourished me.” 

**Tue Ox KNOWETH HIs OWNER, AND THE ASS HIS 
Master's Cris.’"—It may be difficult to make a camel, 
a cow, and a donkey pose for a picture with half 
a village of young and old looking on and making 
remarks, but a little girl nine years of age finds no 
difficulty in oe ten or twenty camels to water or 
to yrass and back home safely. The peasant’s wife 
only slips the halter off the head of either the 
donkey or the ox, and it s to the spring or to the 
village herd by itself, and in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred returns home in due time. 

Two men claimed the same horse, and there was 
no available evidence for either. The judge took 
the animal, and told the contending parties to come 
back in three days. When they returned according 
to appointment, he took them to a stable full of 
horses. The judge then ordered first one and then 
the other claimant to walk in and identify the horse. 
Both identified it correctly, and yet the judge, with- 
out hesitation, ordered thirty-nine lashes for the first 
and gave the horse to the second claimant, declaring 
him to be the rightful owner. The man in astonish- 
ment exclaimed, ‘‘ Allah prolong thy life, my lord ! 
I and the thief equally knew the horse. How didst 
thou know that it belonged to me?” ‘My son,” 
answeted the judge, ‘‘I brought thee in, not to know 
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the horse, but that the horse might know thee. It 

did not know the thief, and would have kicked him, 

but it knew thee, for it was pleased at thy approach.” 
Suweir, Mt. LEBANON, Syria. 


oe 
Rites are not righteousness. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


To Anchor Sand Dunes 


HE ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his mas- 
ter’s crib; but Israel doth not know, my people 
doth not consider (v. 3)" An attempt has been 

made to anchor the sand dunes which form a large 
part of the lands on Cape Cod, as the dunes, useless 
in themselves, are a menace to adjacent cultivated 
land. It has been found that sand is readily bound 
together by grass roots, and that if sturdy varieties of 

rass, suitable for sandy soils, are planted, and cared 
or while obtaining a foothold and maturing, they 
will gradually cover large areas, transforming them 
from shifting, worthless lands into veritable fertile, 
cultivable fields. Many years of forestry work in 
Europe have shown that after the grasses have made 
a start, trees can be successfully raised on these erst- 
while sand piles. The same principle has sometimes 
effected a transformation when applied to human 
character. The drifting, inconsiderate, useless man 
who is a menace to others, is changed when love 
for his fellow-men, or better still, when the love of 
God takes possession of him, and brings forth the 
fruits of the Spirit. 


* Sin’s Terrible Contagion 


A wn laden with iniquity, a seed of evil-doers, 
children that deal corruptly (v. 4). Thereis astory 
of Sir Robert Peel that he once gave his daughter a 
splendid riding-habit as a birthday gift, but it held 
the germs of malignant typhus, caught from the poor 
husband over whom the seamstress who wrought its 
embroidery had thrown it when he shook with the 
rigors of the fatal fever. From that garment the 
rich man’s daughter took the terrible disease, and 
the riding-habit was exchanged for the shroud. So 
sin is contagious, and its evil associations must be 
shunned as one shuns the plague. 


The Stolid Chinaman 


Wash you, make you clean ; put away the evil 
of your doings from before mine eyes; cease to do 
evil; learn to do well (vs. 16,17). The Rev. George 
Owen, a Chinese missionary, recently said : ‘‘ People 
talk of the stolid Chinaman, but I have seen the 
stolid Chinaman, under the preaching of the gospel, 
moved to the center of his being. I have seen him, 
under the preaching of the gospel, weep like a child; 
and I have seen in Pekin what I have never seen at 
home,—a whole congregation of three hundred and 
fifty men and women fall on their knees and sob out 
their confession of sin as one man, and cry for par- 
don. And, oh, I have seen the gospel take the China- 
man in all his filth of heathenism, wash him, and 
make him clean! I have seen men, deep in tres- 
passes and sin, quickened into newness of life. 
There are men in Pekin to-day who are living evi- 
dence of the redeeming, the sanctifying, the quick- 
ening power of the gospel.” 


** He Died for Me”’ 


Come now, and let us reason together, saith Je- 
hovah;: though your sins be as scarlet, they shall 
be as white as snow (v.18). Dr. Pentecost was once 
holding meetings in Aberdeen, Scotland. After the 
meeting was over one evening, and nearly all the 
lights had been put out, the preacher was on the 
platform talking to two or three gentlemen, when, in 
the half darkness he noticed behind him a little 
Scotch lassie. She had on a ragged cotton frock, 
she was barefooted, and her hair was unkempt. He 
was rather annoyed that the child should be there at 
that time of night. He said, ‘‘ Why are you follow- 
ing me about? Go home.” Her poor little forlorn 
face looked up into his, and she said, ‘‘ Eh, mon, I 
want to get saved.” He said, ‘‘ Do you think I can 
save you?" ‘Na, na, you canna, but Jesus can.” 
Dr. Pentecost said, ‘‘ What has Jesus done to save 


you?” ‘He died for me.” ‘Oh, then, he’s dead, 
ishe?” ‘Na, na,” she cried, *‘he’snodeid. Dinna 
fash me. Mon, he’s no deid. He died for me, but 


he’s alive up yonder. He can save me. Oh, mon, I 
want to get saved!" ‘* The little one,” adds Dr. 
Pentecost, ‘‘ grasped the whole situation. Jesus died 
for her, but he is not dead, because God raised him 
from the dead, and he is able to save to the utter- 


most every one that comes to God by him.” 
New York City. 





Have you ever used Smith's Temperance Responsive 
Exercises in your school? Four of them, one for 
each quarter, Begin with the first, or go on from 
the last one you used. Each $1 a hundred. 
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The Lesson in Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


Lessons Concerning Sin and Salvation 
1. Sin is ingratitude : 

Brought up children... they have rebelled (2). 
Is not he thy father? (Deut. 32: 6.) 

- I drew them. .. with bands of love (Hos. 11 : 4). 
2. Sin is Folly : 

The ox knoweth... Israel doth not know (3). 
Regard not the work of Jehovah (Isa. 5 : 12). 
Ears are dull of hearing (Matt. 13 : 15). 

3. Sin is Estrangement from God : 

Estranged and gone backward (4). 

Your iniquities have separated (Isa. 59 : 2). 
Alienated and enemies in your mind (Col. 1 : at), 
4- Sin Brings Suffering : 

Whole head is sick... *eart faint (5, 6). 

Root. . . beareth gall and wormwood (Deut. 29 : 18). 


There is no peace. . . to the wicked (Isa. 57 : 20, 2m). 
s- Sin Brings Ruin : 
Your country is desolate... burned (7-9). 


Plow iniquity .. . reap the same (Job 4: 8, 9). 
Wrath and indignation, tribulation and anguish (Rom. 
2:8, 9). 
6. God’s Call to Sinners : 
Cease to do evil; learn to do well (16, 17). 
Let the wicked forsake his way (Isa. 55 : 7). 
Put away... the old man (Eph. 4: 22-24). 
7- God’s Promise to Sinners : 

Sins... as scarlet... white as snow (18, 19). 
Our redemption through his blood (Eph. 1 : 7). 
The blood of Jesus... cleanseth us (1 John 1: 7), 
8. God's Warning to Sinners : 

Refuse and rebel... be devoured (20). 

As the tongue of fire devoureth (Isa. 5 : 24). 
Axe lieth at the root of the trees (Matt. 3 : 10). 
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To do right with or Lowe tsa long step toward 
being right with our Father. 
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Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association. ) 
Monday.—Isa. 1 : 1-9 } 
Tuesday.—Isa. t : 10-20) © °° 
Wednesday.—Jer. 2: 1-13. ...... 
Thursday.—Ezek. 36 : 21-32. ..... 
Friday.—Joel 2: 12-20 os 
Saturday.—Isa. §7:13-21...... 
Sunday.—2 Cor.5: 11-28. ...... 


~% 
The right ts never afraid of reason, 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


EAR... /for Jehovah hath spoken (v.2). There 
are people who will not believe that God has 
spoken until they hear an audible voice in the 

English language, and in the dialect of New Eng- 
land, or the technical terms of the laboratory, or the 
classic phraseology of the schools. For one, I be- 
lieve that God speaks every time any new truth is 
discovered. To me, speech is not articulated utter- 
ance alone. I have heard eyts speak, and hands 
and feet. I have heard thunder talk, and flowers 
and mountains and rivers. Every time I hear that 
twice two are four, or that ‘‘ things which are equal 
to the same things are equal to each other,” or that 
‘*there can no more be an illusion without a reality 
than a shadow without a substance,” or that ‘‘ there 
is no moment without some duty”’ (and ten thousand 
other things), I know that God has spoken. If I 
should suddenly hear the Ten Commandments ut- 
tered by the jaws of the Royal Gorge of Colorado, or 
the beatitudes chanted by the stars in the constella- 
tion of Orion, it could not add an iota to my solemn 
conviction that God has spoken through those other 
immortal utterances. Jehovahhasspoken. All truth 
is the speech of God. If you know a thing to be 
true, you have heard the voice of Jehovah. 

Wash you, make you clean \y. 16). By what 
voice uttered from the sky could God add to the con- 
viction of any human intelligence that this injunc- 
tion is a divine command? ‘Be clean” (inside and 
out). Having once heard these words come to the 
soul with authority, we have heard God. Physical 
cleanliness is next to godliness. Spiritual cleanli- 
ness is godliness. You know it. It is truth. You 
hear a voice saying it in the deeps of your soul. It is 
the voice of God. Then listen and obey. 

Cease to do evil. Doubt, if you can, that this also 
is a divine imperative. Try to imagine something 
that could add to its peremptoriness. If in some 
solemn midnight, when secretly employed in a deed 
of darkness, you should hear a voice full of thunder 
reverberating from the dome of the sky, ‘‘cease to 


. Isaiah's message to Judah 


. . Surprising folly 
. . Hope for the lost 
° With all the’ heart 
. . The Lord will heal 
** Be ye reconciled "’ 
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hy ld you be one whit more sure that this 
= yo Bare of God than that still small voice that 
had been whispering in your soul? No man is in 
any doubt that he ought to stop doing wrong. The 
conviction is complete, indisputable, final. As surely 
as an echo must Griginate de j a sound, that voice must 
n uttered by a . ‘ ; a 
“Tere to do ool (v. 17) This, too, is a divine 
imperative. Try to trace that sublime injunction to 
any other source than God. Little Bill is ery it 
from all points of the compass, from his father’s ips 
and his mother’s and his teachers and his friends 5 
The air is full of ‘‘ Learn to do wells.” He is begin- 
ning already to wonder where all these voices come 
from. He will some time learn they are echoes of 
one voice. ‘* Learn todowell.” It is not enough to 
simply cease doing wrong. We must learn to do 
right. ‘*To be against something is not sufficient 
for self-development. One must be for something 
also,” said Abbé Loisy, the preacher whose words 
are ringing through France. Negations will not do, 
It is not enough simply to refrain. Be something 
noble, do something good, stand, fight, fall, for some- 
thing right. ; 
ry ay ao and let us reason together, saith Jeho- 
vah (v. 18). Yes, this also is an utterance of God. 
When you tell those little people in your class that 
they may have a right to reason about politics and 
science and art, but not about religion, they do not 
believe a word you say, because they hear the voice 
of Jehovah saying in their hearts, You may reason, 
you ought, you must. In the most supreme sense, 
religion is rational. The first instinct of the soul is 
to believe; the second, to doubt. The infant obeys 
authority, the child questions it, the youth rejects it, 
the man comes back and bows toit. He sees that 
he must ; he has reasoned it out. Yes, my son, we 
grant you the right to reason ; but we want you to 
remember that while your intellect can reason about 
religion, it cannot reason out religion. Reason is 
only a guide to conduct you to the point beyond 
which it cannot itself go. ou come to its end at last, 
as you do to a ball of twine when you try to fly your 
kite to the sun. And besides being limited in capa- 
city, your reason is also likely to be erroneous in its 
operation. When Little Bill’s reason concluded that 
men had hair and whiskers just to give business to 
the barbers, he discovered that his reason was not 
absolutely dependable. The supreme mission of 
reason is to conduct us to faith, a guide which leads us 
to heaven, where we see as we are seen, and know as 
we are known. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


IVE the title of the lesson. Who was Isaiah ? 

In what land did he live? Mr. ——, in verse ¢ 

what accusation did the prophet bring against 

his people? Mr. ——, why was God displeased with 
the sacrifices of Judah ? Yes, and just so God to-day 
is not pleased with us, if we worship him in outward 
form only, while our hearts are far from him. Now 
look at verse 16. What does Isaiah tell the people 





ISAIAH’S MESSAGE TO JUDAH 
CEASE—LEARN 
TO DO 
EVtL—WELL 
OBEY—PROSPER 
REBEL—PERISH 











they must cease from? Evil. Now put on the board 
the words Isaiah’s Message to Judah; Cease to do 
Evil. Is that all that the prophet says to his nation ? 
No ; he also tells them to !earn something. What is 
that? Learn to do well. Put the words Learn and 
Well on the board. Now in verse 19, of what does 
the prophet speak ? Of obedience. Put on the board 
the word Obey. If God's people obey him, what will 
happen tothem? Theywill prosper. Put down the 
word Prosper. Now, verse 20 sets forth the opposite 
of that truth. If they rebel, what will happen? 
They will Perish. Put down that word. 

Now ask, If a man disobeys the laws of God in 
nature, what will happen to him? He will suffer. 
Illustrate this. If a man touch the fire, he will be 
burned. If a man fall from a high precipice, he will 
be hurt. So, too, if a man disregard the laws of 
health, will he not be sick? All of God’s laws are as 
true to-day as they were in the times of the prophet. 
And they are as true in the spiritual world as they 
are in the physical world. None can escape them. 
So we may rub out two words on the board, and see 
that in that way they will apply to our Sundéay-school 
just as closely as they did to the men of Isaiah’s time. 
Now erase the words “‘ Isaiah’s” and ‘‘ Judah,” and 
insert in their places the words ‘‘ God’s " and ‘‘ me,” 
and you have the personal application of the lesson. 
God warns us all this very day against all those sins 
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that beset us, and promises us pardon if we repent, 
but threatens us punishment if we hold to our sins. 

Now lead in prayer that we may not be like Judah, 
and push ahead in spite of the tender warnings of 
our heavenly Father. 


New York City. 





Have you ever tried The Sunday School Times Les- 
son Picturesand Maps as a help in interesting your 
class in the lesson? Ten cents will pay fora guar- 
ter’ s set,—twelve different pictures and two maps, 
each on a separate sheet of enameled paper. 














Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘** Bible Songs."') 


** Though your sins be as scarlet."’ 
** God calling yet ! shall I not hear?”’ 


Psalm 2: 1-12. 
(2:1-9. 3: 1-4.) 


** Life is the time to serve the Lord."’ Psalm 14: 1-7 

**Sinners, will you scorn the mes- (15: 1-6. 25: 1-4.) 
sage?"’ alm 24 : 1-6. 

** To-day the Saviour calls."’ (3 48 : 1-6.) 


I: 1-3. 
“O help us, Lord; each hour of Psalm 36: 1-4. 


need." (49: 1-4 74:1, 2.) 
** Christian, seek not yet repose.” Psalm 107 : 17-22. 
‘Fight the good fight."’ (155 : 11-13. 220: 13, 14.) 


A false heart is bound to be faint. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leafiet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
gener teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 
a list of books which gear workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 





Quarter’s Work: Stories about Prophets and Kings, 


Lesson Material: A New Prophet, Isaiah, Brings 
God's Message to Judah. 


Lesson Aim: The Same Message is for Us,—“ Cease 
to do Evil; Learn to do Well.” 


INTRODUCTION. 


Upon a real telegraph blank write plainly the 
Golden Text as a message. Enclose it in a tele- 
- envelope, and show it to the class, until some- 

y suggests a message. (Write Message, and call 
an older child to open and read it while you write it 
as in the outline.) 


LESSON. 


We should know five things about this message : 
what it says, who sent it, to whom, who brought it: 
and why. The board tells what the message says, 
two things to do. (Drill upon it.) What does 
**cease” mean? If I say ‘* The clock ceased tick- 
ing,” ‘‘ The children ceased playing,” ‘‘The storm 
ceased,” what doI mean? Stopped is right. Then 
the message means stop doing evil. Now what is 
evil? Just the same as bad, or wrong. If people 
stop doing evil, what else must they do? Learn to 
do well. 

This message is in this book, God’s Word, so it is 
God’s message, because God sent it. (Add God’s.) 
Like many messages, this is short and important,— 
only eight words. What are they? Next, to whom 
was it sent? Not to one person, but to many who 
lived in Judah, where — had been king. (Add 
To Judah.) Now who brought it, and why? 

Long, long ago, men who carried God’s messages 
were called prophets. You remember two whose 
names were much alike and began with E. Many 
years after God had taken Elijah to heaven, Elisha 
died. Ask somebody at home to read to you this 
afternoon the one. story of Elisha’s death, 
from the Second Book of Kings, where it tells about 
the bow and arrows. After that another prophet 
was needed. God wanted a good messenger, so 
chose Isaiah, (Write his name.) Isaiah thought he 
was not good enough, for he said, ‘‘l am a man of 
unclean fips.” G told him he could touch his 
lips and make them clean, so Isaiah became God's 
pores and brought many messages to Judah. (Add 

rought.) 





ISAIAH BROUGHT 
GOD’S MESSAGE 
TO JUDAH 


“Ceaan IQ D0 wet 


God sent some new and wonderful messages by 
the prophet Isaiah. These lines will help us to re- 
member about him: 


**P stands for Prophet, who foretold Jesus’ birth 
A great many years ere he came to the earth, 
I stands for Isaiah, a prophet of old, 
Who often the coming of Jesus foretold.’’ 











We must learn why God sent to-day’s message by 
Isaiah. Other lessons told us about Joash, the little 
prince, who was hidden for six years in the temple, 
and how he had it repaired after he became king, so 
that services were held there as long as his uncle, 
the good priest Jehoiada, lived. After he died, the 


Se og became careless, and once again turned from 
"s house to worship idols. God was very patient 
with them, but as years went by and they grew 
worse, he sent the prophet Isaiah to tell them what 


must happen if they did not Cease to Do Evil, and 
Learn to Well. In our last lesson the le of 
that time had said, ‘‘ We will not forsake the house 


of our God,” but they did. God was grieved be- 
cause they had fereahen him, and in a dream or 
vision he told Isaiah that he felt like a father who 
had brought up his children, who, when they were 
wn, forsook him, so he sent the message. When 
saiah brought it, he said, ‘‘ Hear, O heavens, and 
me ear, O earth: for the Lord hath spoken... . 
our country is desolate, your cities are burned with 
fire: your land, strangers devour it... . Cease to do 
evil,” etc. 

Then he told them how to do it. ‘Wash ye, 
make you clean; put away the evil of your doings 
from before mine eyes,” Just as ple wash their 
hands, or their houses, or their clothes, to make them 
clean, so he wanted them to have clean hearts, that 
their lives might be clean. We sometimes sing, 


es — loves me, he who died 

eaven’s gate to open wide, 
He will wash away my sin, 

Let his liaie chifa come tn.** 


Just as kindly as your mother sits down and talks 
with you sometimes when you have disobeyed, just 
so kindly God spoke in his message: ‘‘Come now, 
and let us reason together,... though your sins be 
as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow,” etc. (vs. 
18-20). Just as dirt soils our clothes, so evil or sin 
spoils our lives, and we cannot wash them clean by 
ourselves. Somebody must help us. When sin gets 
into the heart, it often makes people cheat and lie and 
steal and swear. God’s message, which he sent by 
the prophet Isaiah hundreds of years ago. means 
just the same to-day: ‘‘ Cease to do evil; learn to do 
well.” If there is any evil in our hearts and lives, 
God has promised to wash it away, and to make 
them clean and pure, even white as snow. Do you 
want your lives to be clean and pure? One of our 
Bible texts says, ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in heart: for 
they shall see God.” We cannot see him unless our 
hearts are pure. Let us all sing our snow prayer: 


**T learned it in the Bible, 

This tender little prayer, 

And when the flakes are falling, 
So beautiful and fair, 

I say to my dear Saviour 
This little prayer I know, 

* Now wash me, and I shall be 
Whiter than snow,’ ”’ etc. 


(The tune of ‘‘ Good Morning, Merry Sunshine,” with 
the refrain of the old gospel hymn, ‘‘ Whiter than 
Snow.”’) 

.Vote.—If pure snow can be secured, contrast its 
purity and whiteness with other things which we 
call white. 

Peoria, ILL. 


a 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE text of this lesson is an abstract of a sermon, 
or perhaps of several sermons. To make it 
interesting to young pou. you must make it 

as concrete as possible. o that end ask yourself 
these questions: Who was the preacher? What was 
the moral, religious, and political situation of Judah ? 
What was the character of Isaiah’s audience? Of 
what was he trying to convince them, and why? 
What did he want them todo? When you have an- 
swered these questions so clearly and fully that you 
see the audience as in a picture framed by their sur- 
rounding conditions, and thoroughly sympathize with 
the preacher, you will be eager to tell your pupils 


638 ° 


the substance of his message, and to | 


show its present value. 
This lesson belongs to a much later 


period than the last one onthe repairing | The answer is in verses 18, 19. 


of the temple. 


em fifty 
his ministry the year that Uzziah died 
ee 6: 1). The material prosperity of 
th Israel and Judah, the moral decay 
of the people, and the approaching con- 
sequences, not seen by them as 
but only in the vision of the prophet, 
may be learned from the other articles 
on the lesson in this paper. An excel- 
lent summary is given in Ottley’s ‘‘ Short 
History of the Hebrews” (pp. 182-186). 
Isaiah became a prophet through a 
wonderful {threefold vision (6 : 1-8). He 
saw God in his holiness and yf berets 
(vs. 1-4), sin in himself we before 
God (v. 5), forgiveness and os 
through the mercy of God (vs. 6, 7), an 
with that experience he was made ready 
and called to preach (vs. 8, 9). He had 
visions of the moral and spiritual con- 
ditions of the people (1 : 1), and because 
of his knowledge of God he foresaw the 
consequences of that condition. That 
foresight made him a prophet. Accord- 
ing to his ability, every one who holds 
communion with God and knows what 


his fellow-men are and are doing may | 


be a prophet. What would you have 
said to a people in the condition of Ju- 
dah when Isaiah preached to them? 
Here is a summary of his message : 
Jehovah’s Rebuke of His Children (vs. 
2,3). The prophet s 
He calls heaven and earth to witness 
to Jehovah's word. The pevople owed 
to him the duty of children to a lovin 
father. From him they had receive 
their ‘kingdom, their means of wer. 
ness, the prosperity which had enric 


their life at home and extended their | 


power abroad. They had struck the 
divine hand which blessedthem. They 
were doing this habitually, in wilful 
ignorance, with wilful carelessness. 

ven the dumestic animal that cerved 
those who fed and sheltered them were 
not ungrateful, as the inhabitants of 
Judah were (v. 3). Do you know such 

ople, who receive abundance from 
Be , and go their ways neglecting him 
utterly ? 

The Prophet’s Rebuke of Jehovah's 
Children (vs. 4-9). Show how he de- 
scribes their ingratitude (v. 4). Explain 
what it was to forsake Jehovah and to 
despise Israel's Holy One. Show how 
the few had grown rich by cruelty and 
fraud, and were indifferent to the poor 
whom they had impoverished. Read 
Micah 6: 11-16. Successful attacks of 
their enemies had not caused them to 
remedy injustice at home. Fresh blows 
on old wounds not yet closed had not 
brought them to their senses (vs. 5, 6). 
A country desolated by invaders, cap- 
tured and burned cities, left them still 
as wicked as ever. Only a handful of 
people remained true totheir God. A 
remnant, neglected in society, saved the 
nation from the fate of the ancient cities 
of the plain (vs. 8, 9). 

The Unavailing False Worship (vs. 
10-15). 
be leaders in Sodom and Gomorrah? 
Did they not go pecans to the temple, 
and offer sacrifices profusely? (vs. 11, 
12.) Did they not keep the sabbath 
strictly, and holy feasts with public 
meetings ? (vs. 13, 14.) Why were their 
sacrifices to God and their prayers 
offensive to him? (v. 15.) What is it to 
have hands full of blood? Point your 


pupils to the things in our own country | 


which promote social and political evils, 
separate classes from each other, cause 
discontent and distrust, move men to 
hate God, whom they know only through 
those who profess to serve him. 

The Only Way of Salvation (vs. 16-20). 
Show how simple is the law of God (Mic. 
6: 8; Hos. 6° 6; Isa. 57: 15. Read 
Matt. 6 : 16-27). Mr, Froude states thus 
agreat truth of history: ‘‘Opinions alter, 
manners change, creeds rise and fall, 
but the moral law is written on the tab- 
lets of eternity. For every false word 
or unrighteous deed, for cruelty and 
oppression, for lust or vanity, the price 
has to be paid at last: not always by 
the chief offenders, but paid by some 


one."" It is summed up in verses 16, 17. 


vet, | 


aks in His name. | 


1ed | 


Why were the rulers fit only to | 
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What help from above can be assured 
|to one when he confesses that he has 
| been wrong, and resolves to do right ? 
yhat 


Uzziah, who was the | must heexpect if he knows the meaning 
randson of Joash, reigned in Jerusa-| of this lesson, yet refuses to be guided | 
i. -two years, and Isaiah began | by it? (v. 20.) Show your pupils that | 


|the great tragedy of human lives and 


of nations has always been rejecting | 


| the reasonable service of God; that the 
| great opportunity and giory of every life 
is simple, constant obedience to him. 


BosTon, 
ee 


| For the Senior Bible Class 
| By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


| The Early Ministry of Isaiah 
| I. Tue Generar Preparation (Isa. 1-6). 
[For each member of the Bible <iass.] 


In the lesson for September 18 an op- 
| portunity was given to study a part of 
| the work of the successors of Elijah and 
| Elisha, the men of God who built upon 
| their foundations, Amos and Hosea. 
| They made famous the half-century 
| following 750 B.C. Their close contem- 
porary and, in some sense, their pupil, 
was Isaiah of Judah. His earliest mes- 
sages to Judah embodied and _ reflected 
theirs to the people of the Northern King- 
|dom. . These are summarized in the 
first chapter of the Book of Isaiah, and 
at least reflected in chapters 2 to 6. 

The three prophetical messages form 
a kind of chain. Amos was a farmer, 
Hosea a citizen, while Isaiah was a 
courtier and scholar. Each one was de- 
| voted to his people, and spoke thus to 

them out of a heart of wo. Amos set 
| forth the essential righteousness of God 
| and his consequent attitude toward de- 
| liberate sin. osea, the sensitive, sad- 
| dened interpreter of God’s mercy, was 
| able to realize the overwhelming love of 
God, and the consequent fact of his 
| padomeptiae purpose in. dealing with 

Israel. Isaiah, the educated man of 
affairs, acquainted with courts and king- 
doms, took naturally a broad view of 
Jehovah's relations with the world. He 
dwells upon the punishment deserved 
by guilty Israel, but notes that a ‘‘ rem- 
nant” will be repentant, and through 
right leadership become fitted to the 
execution of Jehovah's will. He dwells 
not only on the present, but on the 
future. The immediate discipline is to 
make for a broader, purer, more worthy 
life of service. 

These early ideas are found in the 
first chapter, which is generally regarded 
as an introduction to the collection of 
| Isaiah's prophecies, written for the pur- 
| pose of emphasizing his leading ideas. 
| The chapter sets forth vividly the 

sinful nation, deliberate and thorough- 
oing in its folly. But Jehovah is the 
oly One, righteous, loving, patient, 
| the one without blemish. He is just, 
| and therefore must punish guilt, yet his 
| objective is never revenge, but always 
the redemption of the sinner. Judah's 
awful suffering, prospective and pres- 
ent, will surely cause some to repent, 
through whom the city will become the 
true abiding-place of righteousness, 

This chapter does not give expression 
to the whole range of Isaiah's thought, 
but only its beginnings. On that con- 
viction, however, that punishment is 
redemptive, and that through a truly 
spiritual Israel God's. purpose would 
be fulfilled, was based all subsequent 
prophecy. 





II. REFERENCE LITERTAURE. 


Note by the Editor.—Professor Sanders has pre- | 


pared a leaflet naming useful books bearing on the 
Old Testament studies of the last six months of 1904, 
and containing also practical suggestions on the 
conduct of a Senior Bible Class. 
Kible and The Sunday School Times are necessary to 
follow these Senior Bible Class outlines, the advan- 
tage of a judicious reading in a few carefully selected 


books bearing on the passages under study can hardly | 


be overestimated. The leaflet will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp by the Publishers, 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


| The Cambridge Bible Commentary on 
| Isaiah (I-XX XIX) by Skinner is as near 


the ideal as a first-rate scholar of to-da 
can write. He is in sympathy with 
modern views regarding prophecy, yet 
| restrained and judicial in his opinions. 
Every one knows the commentaries on 


While only the | 
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Christmas Specialties 


‘* There's a reason."” Unswerving business integrity, promptness in filling orders, and 
lowest prices consistent with high-grade goods, are the corner-stones upon which we have 
built a business which has grown to be one of the very largest in its line. 

Founded in 1821 as printers of church literature, for a number of years our business in 
Sunday-school helps and novelties has been an important department of our establishment. 
We do not fear competition. 


Write to us for anything you require in church and Sunday-school. 


| 














Christmas Bells—Made of Heavy Cardboard 


A 


: Will not curl when hung for decorations, as paper would. Height of each bell, 17% inches; width, 13% 
inches. 10 cents each letter, postpaid. 


Size, 13% X18 inches. 10 cents 


Large Banners—Cardboard. each letter, by mail, postpaid. 


Cardboard Hearts—Pink, with Red Lettering. 6 


Size, 10X 10% inches. 


cents each letter, postpaid. 


Christmas Collection Helps 


















































$1.00 per 100, postpaid. Less than 100, 1% cents each 


Dickens and Shakespeare Illuminated Booklets 


Both sets are printed on the finest of paper, with well selected quotations and finely executed 
principal characters. A unique token of remembrance. 


Six Booklets of Dickens 
8 cents each, or set of six for 40 cents, postpaid, 
1. David Copperfield. 
2. Old Curiosity Shop. 
3- Nicholas Nickleby. 
4. Barnaby Rudge. 

Dombey and Son. 

6. Pickwick Papers, 


Six Booklets of Shakespeare 
12 cents each, or set of six for 60 cents, postpaid, 


1. Twelfth Bright. 
2. Much Ado About Nothing. 
3. As You Like It. 
4. Taming of the Shrew. 
‘he Merry Wives of Windsor. 
6. Midsummer Night's Dream. 


Year-Book of American Authors. Com- 
piled by Ida Scott Taylor. Illustrated with 
twelve halftone portraits of prominent American 
authors. One page devoted to each day of the 
year, containing choice selections from noted 
American authors. 372 pp., handsomely bound 
in silk cloth. Size,5X7%. $1.10 each. 


The Ban of the Golden Rod, By Grace Le 
Baron. Illustrated by Helen P. Strong. Cover 
of white pebbled cardboard, tinted and heavily 
embossed with sprays of the Golden Rod, title 
in raised gold letters ; bound with silk ribbon 
in shade of Golden Rod. Eighteen pages of 
beautiful illustrations of flowers and landscapes, 
all delicately tinted in natural colors. A mag- 
nificent gift. Size, 7% X10%. 68 cents each. 


The Christmas Holly. 7 cents each ; ten or 
more at 5% cents each. Twelve inside pages 
illustrated in beautiful and striking color effect. 
Verse by Eliza Cook. Cover design is a beau- 
tiful winter landscape. Above this is a spray 
of holly leaves and berries. Size, 5% <3%. 


Our Baby. Illustrated by Frances Brundage 
and May Sandheim. A compiete record re- 
garding the baby, with 

or 


5- 


2 





Round the Year with the Poets. Poetical 
selections for each day in the year by Martha 
Capps-Oliver. Illustrated with twelve full- 
page portraits of leading poets. Elegantly il- 
luminated cover with miniature portraits of 
| Dickens, Shakespeare, Longfellow, and Ten- 

nyson. 403 pp., bound in silk cloth, gilt top, 
| deckle edges. Size, 57%. $1.10 each. 


Forward Series 

Price per vol.; 98 cents, Most attractive line 
ponge: of boys’ and girls’ 
books ever pub- 
lished. New, clear 
type, eight colored 
illustrations. Attrac- 
tive cloth bindings. 
A Marsh. By 
E. Everett Green. 
Jack Frazier’s Ad- 
ventures. By 
Herbert Hayens. 


Last of the Mohi- 
cans. By J. Feni- 
more Cooper. 

Lost on the Sague- 
may. By Bessie 
Marchant. 

Masterman Ready. By Captain Marryatt. 
Pathfinder. By J. Fenimore Cooper. 
Prince of the House of David. By J. H. In- 
| graham. 

| Three Midshipmen, By W. H. G. Kingston. 
vn Brown’s School Days. By Thomas 


lace date of birth, 
ull name, first tooth, 
first birthday, first _ 
ete. Baptismal Certifi- 
cate and three full-page 
illustrations exquisitely 
colored, with numerous 
illustrations. 

Bound in cloth, moire 
finish, 50 cents, postpaid. 

Bound in padded cloth, 
65 cents, postpaid. 

Bound in padded silk, 
85 cents, postpaid. 








Write for our 96-page catalog of 
Holiday and Sunday-school Supplies. 
Sent free upon request. 


Hughes. 


| Young Peggy 
Stables. 


‘MAC CALLA & CO., Inc., "ai*t 249 Dock St., Philadelphia 


McQueen, By Dr. Gordon 
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LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 20 





CHRISTMAS 
MUSIC 


New Services 
. Christmas, Carols by Lor- 
werkt’ write and others. 


While Shepherds Watched, Carols by | 





Fearis, Gabriel, and Lorenz. 


Fresh, brilliant, varied, effective services 


New Cantatas ae 
ringle, by Gabriel, for children. 
O16 Kets Loe , and ractical. 30 cents. 
Santa Claus in Won erland, by Asher, 
for young people and children. Drol } 
situations and bright music. ‘* Some- | 
thing different!’’ 30 cents. y 
Christmas Treasury No. 15. Rich col- 
lection of fresh recitations, exercises, 
primary carols, etc. 15 cents. 

A single sample of each of the above, 25 
cents. Samples of ten different services, in- 
cluding the above, 10 cents. Samples of two 
cantatas, 20 cents. ; 

We are headquarters for Christmas anthems 
and organ music. Write for free samples. 


The Lorenz Publishing Co. 


| value out of the former. 
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Isaiah by George Adam Smith, epoch- | 
making, but expository in form. The 
Sunday- school teacher will get more 
Isaiah litera- 
ture is unlimited. See any Bible Diction- 
ary under ‘‘ Book of Isaiah.” 


III. Questions FoR Stupy anpD Dis- 
CUSSION, 
To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class.] 


1. The Prophetic Quartet, (1.) Dur- 
ing what half-century did these three 





prophets and Micah prophesy ? In what 
relative order? (2.) What three great 
ideas concerning respectively the char- 
acter of God, the status of Israel, and 
God’s necessary action, did Amos de- | 
clare ? (3.) What two far-reaching ideas | 
relating respectively to the character of 
God, and his consequent purpose in deal- 
ing with Israel, did Hosea proclaim ? 

2. Isaiah the Prophet. (4.) Do we 
know his age when he became an active 





Fifth Avenue 216-218 W. 5th St. 
a York Dayton, io 











CHRISTMAS 
SERVICES 


NEW—UNUSUAL—CHARMING 


Hail to the King ) Send 12 cents in 
The Day of Peace | stamps for sam- 
The Star of Rejoicing ( Pics of four, or6 
The Wonderful Child ) ““"" “*"* 


CHILDREN’S CANTATAS 
Santa’s Prerogative 


25 cents 


The Real Santa Claus the copy. 


The Old-Fashioned Santa 
Exercises and Recitations No. 3 


for Christmas, 25 cents the copy. 


Christmas Anthems 


for the choir. Send for returnable samples. 


Hall-Mack Co 1018-20 Arch St., Phila. 


156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


CHRISTMAS 
MUSIC 
Two beautiful services for pebooks, b pian gids 


and R. man, entit. 

and “The Wonderful Light.” Stirring, inspiring, yet 

not difficult carols, choruses, anthems, exercises, etc. 
cents each (for 10 cents we send three services in all); 

Ie per hundred, not prepaid. 

Nine fine Christmas Carols, with 245 other num- 

rs in ‘“* World-Wide Hosannas,”’ 
book. The latest, largest, and best. 30 cents per copy 
money refunded if k is returned in one week); $25 
per hundred. Specimen pages free. 

Christmas Cantatas.—‘‘ Christmas with the Pix- 
ies”’ and “‘ Christmas at Rosemary Castle,”’ by Adam 
Geibel and William H. Gardner. Bright, merry scenes 
and music; a delightful entertainment. 
single copy ; $3.00 per dozen. 

‘Two Christmas Anthems b 
brilliant, choice, and not difficult. The two mailed 
anywhere for 28 cents. Usual discounts to choirs. 


1226 Arch St., Philadelphia 
Geibel & Lehman 13’East iéth St., New York 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


Don’t overlook the entertainment arranged by Mari 
R. Hofer, entitled, 


The Christ Child in Art, Story, 
and Song; or, The Children’s Messiah 


Price of the book of music, 20 cents. 
highly instructive entertainment. 


Christmas Songs of Many Nations 


An ppayrenting, aneerteinment for children, compiled 
by Katherine Wallace Davis. Prive, 25 cents. 

Circulars giving full description of the above enter- 
iepmente will be mailed to all inquirers by the Pub- 
ishers, 


Clayton F. Summy Co, 72° Wabash Ave., 














30 cents 
Geibel and Schnecker ; 





A unique and 





Songs for Xmas 
ame WITH FULL ORCHESTRATION FOUND IN 







UNDAY ) 
CHOOLTTY MNOS N°1 
OVER 100.000 SOLD IN 10 MONTHS 
EXAMINATION COPY ON REQUEST TOANY 
PASTOR OR S.S.SUPT. 
SEND 10¢ FOR SAMPLE (S)NEW 
Christmas Services. 
TULLAR MEREDITH CO/%6 Pastncron St chicaco. 
SEND FOR OUR 
IHlustrated Holiday 
Catalogue 


Which contains a list of everything new in Sunday- 
school and Church Supplies, together with a fine new 
Bible catalogue. It is full of helpful suggestions. 
a wey As 
ryt ye Baptist blication Society 
1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 














|Isaiah’s conception of God (1 : 
| surpass that o 
| On what fact or facts does he lay em- 


our new hymn- - 


prophet? (5.) How did he differ from 


| Amos and Hosea in qualifications for 


leadership? (6.) During whose reign 


|and under what conditions had he re- 
| ceived his preparatory education ? 


Does 


4, 24) 
Amos and Hosea? (8.) 


3. His Early Sermons. (7.) 


hasis in chapter1? (9.) Why was it 
impossible to consider with patience the 
deliberate sinfulness of Judah? (10.) 
What was his confident expectation in 
regard to the outcome? (1 : 25-27.) 


IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS, 


[For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader. | 


In religious life the central fact is God, 
and our whole life turns upon our rela- 
tionship with him. 

‘Not ‘even God can use deliberately 
| wicked men and women in permanently 
promoting his world purpose. 


YAaLe UNIVERSITY. 


The Thanksgiving That 
Ran Away 


(Continued from page 632) 





‘*And Aunt Caroline and Bessie and 


Frank and Edgar will be sure to come | 


then,’’ said Carrie. ‘*Oh, goody! I 
can’t wait for to-morrow.” 

They burst into the kitchen like a young 
cyclone, and ran to the stove and the 
table and the pantry and the cellar. 
And lastly they ran to the dining-room, 
where they knew there would be a big 
pile of nuts ready to be cracked, and 
two nut-crackers waiting to be used. 

‘«We must eat one of each kind to 
see if they are good,’’ said Paul. 





eat them to make sure the company do 
not get bad nuts in their mouths,’’ said 
| Carrie. 

Paul was the first one to put a suspi- 
cious nut in his mouth, and he was 
making a wry face over it when a big, 
thumping knock came at the back door. 

‘«Mr. Murphy !’’ cried the children 
in a breath. ‘Gobbler is ready. He 
doesn’t look so handsome now, but how 
good he will taste said Carrie. 

They ran into the kitchen to have a 
look. There stood Mr; Murphy in the 
doorway, and Mrs, Denning looking at 
him inquiringly. 

‘‘I can't foind no torkey, ma’am,”’ 
said Mr. Murphy. ‘I’ velooked all over 
the yard and the houses and coops beyant 
and all over the place, and not a bit 
of a torkey can I foind.’’ 

No one spoke for a moment. 
the children made a dash for the poultry- 
yard. They, too, ran all over the place 





except a few feathers. Mrs. Denning 
| wont out and looked, and then she dis- 
missed Mr. Murphy. 


‘*Oh mama, can't he stay and fix us a THE BIRTHDAY OF OUR LORD 
chicken ?”’ cried the children. 
But Mrs. Denning said there were 
( Continued on page 641) 








‘‘ And if any look uncertain, we must | 


Then 


without finding anything of the turkey | 





WALTHAM 


watch movements. 


* No. 820” 
For Men 


For sale by 





1854 - 


ALWAYS FAITHFUL 


The progress in watch manufacturing 
is shown in ‘‘No. 820” and ‘‘V,” 
which are two sizes of low-priced, 
durable, close-running, 15-jeweled 


teed. They will not get out of order. 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
WALTHAM, MASS, 


1904 
WatTCHES 


Both fully guaran- 


“ V ” 
For Women 


all Jewelers 








The Sunday School Times says: 
THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


Revised Bible 


contains t 





and their endorsement appears on the back of the title page. 


is the standard translation of the Bible for the English-speaking world.” 
Dr. Price of the Chicago University, calls it ‘‘ The 


Most Perfect English Bible in Existence.” 


It was pesmneee 290 years after the King James Version was issued and 
e combined results of all the pafient study and research of line 


guists and Biblical students of three centuries. ‘The American Standard is 
The Only Edition of the Revised Bible Author- 
ized by the American Revision Committee 


It explains many difficult 
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COMMON VERSION 


1 The vision of Isaiah the son of Amoz, 
which he saw concerning Judah and Jerusa- 
lem in the days of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and 
Hezekiah, kings of Judah. 

2 Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth : 
for the LORD hath spoken; I have nourished 
and brought up children, and they have re- 
belled against me. 

4 The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass 
his master’s crib: du¢ Israel doth not know, 
my people doth not consider. 

4 Ah sinful nation, a people laden with in- 
iquity, a seed of evil doers, children that are 
corrupters: they have forsaken the LorD, 
they have provoked the Holy One of Israel 
unto anger, they are gone — backward. 

54 Why should ye be stricken any more? 
ye will revolt more and more : the whole head 
is sick, and the whole heart faint. 

6 From the sole of the foot even unto the 
head ¢here is no soundness in it; du¢ wounds 
and bruises, and putrifying sores: they have 
not been closed, neither bound up, neither 
mollified with ointment. 

7 Your country is desolate, your cities are 
burned with fire : your land, strangers devour 
it in your presence, and i és desolate, as over- 
thrown by strangers. 


aS EE 


LESSON 8. NOVEMBER 20. 
Isaiah 1 : 1-9, 16-20. 
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(Study vs. 1-20. 


NOVEMBER 5, 1904 





ISAIAH’S MESSAGE TO JUDAH 


Read Isa. 5.) Memory verses: 18-20 
Text: Cease to do evil; learn to do well.—lIsa. 1 : 16, 17 





AMERICAN REVISION 


1 The vision of Isaiah the son of Amoz, 
which he saw concerning Judah and Jerusa- 
lem, in the days of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and 
Hezekiah, kings of Judah. 

2 Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth ; 
for Jehovah hath spoken: I have ! nourished 
and brought up children, and they have re- 
belled against me. 3 The ox knoweth his 
owner, and the ass his master’s crib; dué 
Israel doth not know, my people doth not 
consider. 4 Ah sinful nation, a people laden 
with iniquity, a seed of evil-doers, children 
that deal corruptly : they have forsaken Jeho- 
vah, they have despised the Holy One of Is- 
rael, they are estranged and gone backward. 
5 ? Why will ye be still stricken, that ye revolt 
more and more? *the whole head is sick, 
and 8 the whole heart faint. 6 From the sole 
of the foot even unto the head there is no 
soundness in it ; 4u¢ wounds, and bruises, and 
fresh stripes: they have not been closed, 
neither bound up, neither mollified with oil. 
7 Your country is desolate; your cities are 
burned with fire ; your land, strangers devour 
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COMMON VERSION 


8 And the daughter of Zion is left as a cot- 
tage in a vineyard, as a lodge in a garden of 
cucumbers, as a besieged city. 

9 Except the Lorp of hosts had left unto 
us a very small remnant, we should have been 
as Sodom, and we should have been like unto 
Gomorrah. 


16 4 Wash ye, make you clean; put away 
the evil of your doings from before mine eyes ; 
cease to do evil ; 

17 Learn to do well; seek judgment, relieve 
the oppressed, judge the fatherless, piead for 
the widow. 

18 Come now, and let us reason together, 
saith the LORD : though your sins be as scar- 
let, they shall be as white as snow; though 
they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool. 

19 If ye be willing and obedient, ye shall 
eat the good of the land : 

20 But if ye refuse and rebel, ye shall be 
devoured with the sword: for the mouth of 
the LORD hath spoken iz. 


1 Or, er. and exalted See Ezek. 31. 4. 
revolt &c. *Or, 


AMERICAN REVISION 


overthrown by strangers. 8 And the daugh- 
ter of Zion is left as a booth in a vineyard, as 
a lodge in a garden of cucumbers, as a be- 
sieged city. 9g Except Jehovah of hosts had 
left unto us a very small remnant, we should 
have been as Sodom, we should have been 
like unto Gomorrah. 


16 Wash you, make you clean ; put away the 
evil of your doings from before mine eyes; 
cease to do evil; 17 learn to do well; seek 
justice, 5 relieve the oppressed, judge the 
fatherless, plead for the widow. 

18 Come now, and let us reason together, 
saith Jehovah: though your sins be as scar- 
let, they shall be as white as snow; though 
they be red like crimson, they shall be as 
wool. 19 If ye be oe, Boy obedient, ye 
shall eat the good of the d: 20 but if ye 
refuse and rebel, ye shall be devoured with 
the sword; for the mouth of Jehovah hath 
spoken it. 


2 Or, Why should ye be stricken any more? ye will 


every *Or, as the overthrow of strangers % Or, set right the oppressor 


PronunciatTion.—Amoz, A’méz; Uzziah, Uz-zi’ah; Jotham, Jo’tham; Ahaz, A’haz. 
































































The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


OW easy it would be to do right if God would 
only speak to us now, and tell us our duty, as 
he used to Isaiah and Moses! And how easy it 

would have been to love and serve Jesus if we had 
lived when he did, and could have had his actual 
presence, and friendship, and counsel, day by day! 


Get your pupils’ assent to this,—if you can,—and then 
ask them w y wey veTicve ft. Meese. ving our oun 


opinion until the close, take 1 the record of the mes- 
sage which Jehovah spoke to Isaiah. 

In preparing at home to get thoroughly into the 
spirit of the situation that confronted Isaiah, ask 
yourself the questions suggested in Dr. Dunning’s 
opening paragraph. Then note the relation to last 
Sunday's lesson, as explained in his second para- 
graph, and in Professor Beecher’s first four para- 
graphs. Fora a Bog | summary of the contrasting 
characteristics of the life and work of three great 
prophets, Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah, see Dean San- 
ders’ second paragraph. 

Now you are ready to prepare to give your pupils 
the great lessons of this lesson. Is it something that 
has merely a historical interest to them,—and that 
may mean no interest at all,—or does it touch their 
every-day life. To answer that question, you must 
know your pupils’ every-day life. Do you? Not in 
a general way, as based on your knowledge of your 
own present life, or your memory of your childhood, 
but from actually seeing some of their life on week- 
days, from getting their confidence so much that 
they talk it over with you and tell you all about it, 
from being intimate enough with their parents to 
share their hopes and fears for their children ? 

For if you have not this knowledge of your pupils, 
individually and actually, how can you hope to trans- 
late any truth into life for them? The teacher who 
is trying to teach pupils seen only on Sunday, and 
not known intimately as friends and ‘‘ confidantes” 
outside the Sunday-school, is doomed to failure until 
this is accomplished. All the Bible study in the world 
will not do it. Bible stutly is, at the best, only a frac- 
tion of a teacher’s equipment. Therefore it is that 
Professor Brumbaugh, himself a skilled teacher and 
trainer of teachers, has been engaged by The Sun- 
day School Times to tell Sunday-school workers how 
they may learn, after knowing something of the 
Bible and a good deal of the pupil, to bring the pupil 
and the truth into living contact. 

Isaiah's plea with Judah is God’s plea with our- 
selves and our —— to-day. It is easy to show the 
class why Judah needed it. It is not clear from that 
why your pupils need it. Only the teacher's intimate 
knowleuge of the pupil can make that clear. A few 
searching, leading questions about their every-day 
temptations, tendencies, inclinations, will do it. 

That reference in the second verse to the rebelling 
of children against Jehovah is made significant by 
Mrs. Howie’s second paragraph. Her account, in 
her last paragraph, of the way in which the Oriental 
judge discovered which of two men was a horse-thief, 
gives added force to Isaiah's contrast of God's chil- 
dren with animals, as does also Mrs. Howie's third 
paragraph. The somewhat puzzling references in 
verse 8 are explained by Professor Beecher. 
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it in your presence, and it is desolate, * as 
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While our lives are without daily, loving obedience 
to God, we are like those useless, menacing sand 
dunes that Dr. Banks tells about in his opening 
= When we let Him take us in charge, we 

ome anchored, just as the sand dunes were. And 
sin, after all, is an unreasoning absurdity, as Dr. 
McLaren in his fifth paragraph shows. Or, as he 
puts it elsewhere, ‘‘Some men think it a token of 
superior ‘culture’ and advanced views to throw off 
allegiance to God. It is a token that they have 
less intelligence than their dog.” Sin is always in- 
gratitude, as Dr. Dunning’s fourth paragraph makes 
clear, And sin is even more fatally contagious than 
that deadly birthday riding-habit that Sir Robert 
Peel gave his daughter (Dr. Banks’ second para- 


graph). 

hat is the purpose of Jehovah’s punishment? Is 
it ever revenge ? k at Dean Sanders’ fourth 
paragraph. In his next paragraph he points out 
that Isaiah’s conviction in this matter was the basis 
of all subsequent prophecy. 

a a telegram ouch as Mrs. Bryner tells about 
should miraculously be delivered from heaven to your 
class as you sit together on Sunday in the study of 
this lesson. Ask your — if they think they would 
then know the truth of the Golden Text any better 
than they know it now. And this brings you back to 
the question you discussed at the start. hy would it 
be easier to do right if God should speak with a voice 
that we could hear with our ears ? hat more could 
he tell us than he has already told us about our duty 
and his love? Dr. Goss, in his first three paragraphs, 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sonus. 


gives a splendidly confident utterance on this ques- 
tion. It was 4arder to do right in Moses’ or Isaiah’s 
or Christ’s time than it is now, so far as knowledge 
of God is concerned. For the people who lived in 
those days did not have a tithe of the light that God 
has given us, through the Bible, and history, and 
Jesus Christ, and the growth of his kingdom. ‘‘ Come 
now, and let us reason together,” you may say with 
Isaiah to your class. For it is right to reason; the 
teacher makes a great mistake who leads her pupils 
to suppose that faith shuts out reason, or who de- 
clines to let the inquiring, reasoning minds of her 
pupils have plenty of exercise. Yet we must show 
them that human reason is not the greatest thing 
in the universe. Dr. Goss’ closing paragraph strikes 
just the right balance here. F 

‘‘As with one thunder-clap the lesson closes,” says 
Dr. McLaren. Why should not we leave with our 
classes that closing truth of the lesson,—not as re- 
venge or an arbitrary act of God the Father, but as 
his eternally true warning of what sin must result in 
if persistently cherished. There can be no escape 
for the one whe prefers sin to God. And life would 
not be worth living if there were. 

PHILADELPHIA, 


~ 


There are none so blind to God as those who are 
open-eyed to sin. 














Through Bible Lands with 
Your Class 


Conducted by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 





Would you think five minutes a week in class well spent 
if it made your pupils experts in Bible geography? 








N ORDER to follow this Bible-land journey with 
the class, the teacher will see that every i is 
supplied with a set of The Sunday School Times 

Lesson Pictures (10 cents for the fourth quarter's 
set), which includes the two outline maps that are 
the basis of the suggestions in these articles. A leaflet 
included with every order for the Pictures gives the 
teacher full directions for the following of this sup- 
plemental geography course. 

Each week in The Sunday School Times the writer 
explains what the pupils are to do at home that 
week. These articles in the Times are for the teach- 
er’s guidance, who in turn will verbally instruct the 
pupils according to these directions. he younger 
pupils do not need the Times for this course, but they 
do need the outline maps and pictures, : 

There are two different ways in which the pupils 
can take this Bible-land trip. One is to draw their 
own maps, using the maps that accompany the 
Times Lesson Pictures simply as a guide. The 
other is not to draw the maps themselves, but to 
write on the Times maps the names of the places 
that are suggested in this article week by week. 
The teacher can decide which she prefers to have 
the class do. To draw the map is preferable, but is 
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more difficult. The suggestions which 
a leaflet accompanying each _ of - 

ictures tell how the pupil can draw the 
oaat if the teacher prefers not to have them attempt 
the drawing, she will disregard this and simply tell 
them where to write in the names of the places that 
are mentioned here week by week. The complete les- 
son map that usually appears in this department will 
be a good guide to the teacher, or the maps in her 


i ill serve well. 
ee should be called upon to draw the map 
at home, after receiving the directions concerning it 
from the teacher; and the aim is to build up the map 
week by week, adding each week a few features, 


until it shall be completed. 


Lesson VIII 


ecall, on the map which you have drawn, the 
bolties of water,—C. g. Me ee Se FR 
the mountain ranges,—A. Z. L. , 

Now add to the map four rivers, marking them by 
their initial letters. 

From the Ararat Mountains, running almost paral- 
lel with the Zagros Mountains, and emptying into 
the Persian Gulf, the Tigris River. This river is 
called Hiddekel in the Bible. 

From the western part of the Ararat Mountains, 
flowing southwest, then southeast, at one place 
almost meeting the Tigris, then leaving it at a dis- 
tance, but finally uniting with it, the great river 
Euphrates. 

A little river, flowing between two branches of the 
Lebanon Mountains, and emptying into the Salt Sea, 
the Jordan. 

In the land of Egypt, on the extreme west of the 
map, flowing northward by many mouths into the 


just a little 
are given in 


Great Sea, the Nile. 
SoutH Orance, N., J. 
“ 
Visions come only to those who give them voice. 
aa 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


How to Locate This Lesson 


HE Book of Isaiah is a collection of prophecies. 
They are arranged in groups, each group con- 
taining several prophetic discourses, and some 

of the discourses combining what were originally 
several prophecies. Whoever collected them into 
our Book of Isaiah arranged them, in general, in 
chronological order (see Isa. 6: 1; 7: 1; 14: 28; 
20:1; 36: 1, etc.), but with many exceptions. 

Place.—The land of Judah. 

Persons.—The prophet who utters the warning, and 
the citizens of the ruling class in Judah. 

Time.—See notes on the first verse. The prophecy 
in the first chapter is probably not one of Isaiah’s 
earliest, but is - in the introductory place because 
of its typical character. It may have been written 
at the time of the making of the collection. It repre- 
sents Judah as practising an elaborate ritual (vs. 
11-15), but as badly misgoverned (vs. 16, 17, 23), in 
contrast with earlier good government (vs. 21, 22), 
and as troubled with bloodshed from within (vs. 15, 
21) and devastation from without (vs. 5-9). Some 
scholars refer it to the later years of Ahaz, about 
B.C. 725; but it best fits the beginning of the perse- 
cutions by Manasseh, perhaps about 694 B.C. 

Preceding Events.— Whatever the date, there had 
been a history of obedience and success alternating 
with disobedience and disaster, and now the con- 
dition of disaster was in danger of becoming extreme. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 1.—Zhe vision ... which he saw: This 
verse seems to be the title to the Book of Isaiah, so 
that the word vision is a literary name for the con- 
tents of the book. In such a phrase, the seeing in- 
cludes all the mental processes by which the prophet 
received the revelation from God ; not supernatural 
insight only, but also the processes of perception and 
memory and imaginative construction and reason- 
ing.— The days of Uzziah, etc. : Tradition says that 
he survived into the reign of Manasseh, and was put 
to death by that king. His public career cannot 
have been much less - seventy years. The title 
Says that the various prophecies of the book were 
uttered at different times during that périod. 

Verses 2-4.—Hear, O heavens, etc.: By thus ad- 
dressing the heavens and the earth, the penpnet 
gives energy to his arraignment of Jehovah's _ 

essed children, who, in their relations to him, show 

less intelligence and good feeling than is shown b 
domestic animals.—Seed of evil doers : Not descend- 
— of those who do evil, but descendants who do 
evil. 

_ Verses 5-6.—Now the prophet addresses his fellow- 
citizens directly.— Why will ye be still stricken? 
They have lately received many blows by way of 
punishment ; why should they keep it up ?—No 
soundness in it: Rather *‘in him.” Judah is per- 
sonified as a man, sore all over from the floggings he 
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has received. Then the picture of him in his pitiable 
condition is sketched in detail.—/yresh stripes : So 
the American Revisers translate. It is better than 
the alternative translations, ‘‘ putrifying sores,” or 
‘* festering sores.” 

Verses 7-9.—Now the prophet repeats in more 
literal language his statement concerning the un- 
happy condition of Judah. Once the country was 
covered thickly with cities, so that it was like a 
neighborhood of well built dwellings. Now the cities 
have been burned, and the country ravaged, leaving 
Jerusalem like an isolated and dilapidated hut.—As 
overthrown: A peculiar word, destroyed like Sodom 
(v. 9; Deut. 29 : 23; Isa. 13 : 19; Jer. 49 : 18; 50: 40; 
Amos 4:11).—A booth...a lodge: Huts for the 
use of workmen or watchers.—A besieged city : One 
that has become damaged and unsightly by passing 
through a siege.—A very small remnant: No rem- 
nant at all had been left of Sodom and Gomorrah ; 
to this extent Jehovah has favored Judah. 

Verses 16-17.—In the intervening verses Jehovah 
expresses his abhorrence of their elaborate worship, 
because their hands are full of blood. Religiousness 


~ 
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will not save them ; the case calls for repentance 
and right conduct.— Wash you : Cleanse the blood 
from your hands, a figurative expression, of course. 
Make you clean; Pure in character and conduct. 
This is not the word that denotes ceremonial clean- 
ness.— Seek justice: The exhortation is chiefly for 
magistrates and political leaders.—Se?t right the of- 
pressor: So, correctly, the margin of the revised 
versions. It is a crime to permit wrong-doers to 
have their way. 

Verse .—he offer of divine cleansing, provided 
they thus make themselves pure.— Waite as snow: 
Not partly, but perfectly white. The perfect cleans- 
ing. notice, is God’s gift, not a human achievement. 

erses 19-20,—The invitation is enforced by prom- 
ise and threatening.—// ye be willing : Willingness 
is what gives value to obedience. 

AvuBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


b 
Nothing can pain God more than the punishment 
of his people. 


~~ 


The Great Suit: Jehovah versus Judah 


By Alexander 


HE first bars of the great overture to Isaiah's 
great oratorio are here sounded. These first 


chapters give out the themes which run through 
all the rest of his prophecies. Like most introduc- 
tions, they were probably written last, when the 


rophet collected and arranged his life’s labors. The 
esson deals with the three great thoughts, the leit- 
motifs that are sounded over and over again in the 
prophet’s message. 
irst comes the great indictment (vs. 2-4). A true 
prophet’s words are of universal application, even 
when they are most specially addressed to a particu- 
lar audience. Just because this indictment was so 
true of Judah, is it true of all men, for it is not con- 
cerned with details peculiar to a long-past period and 
state of society, but with the broad generalities com- 
mon to us all. As another great teacher in Old Tes- 
tament times said, ‘‘I will not reprove thee for thy 
sacrifices or thy burnt-offerings, to have been continu- 
ally before me,” Isaiah has nothing to say about ritual 
or ceremonial omissions, which to him were surface 
matters after all, but he setsin blazing light the foun- 
dation facts of Judah's (and every man’s) distorted 
relation toGod. And how lovingly, as well as sternly, 
God speaks through him! That divine lament which 
heralds the searching indictment is not unworthy to 
be the very words of the Almighty Lover of all men, 
sorrowing over his prodigal and fugitive sons. Nor 
is its deep truth less than its tenderness. For is not 
man’s sin blackest when seen against the bright 
background of God’s fatherly love? True, the father- 
hood that Isaiah knew referred to the relation to the 
nation rather than to the individual, but the great 
truth which is ——- revealed by the Perfect Son 
was in part shown to the prophet. The east was 
bright with the unrisen sun, and the tinted clouds that 
hovered above the place of its rising seemed as if 
—— to open and let him through. Man’s ae 
ect of God’s benefits puts him below the animals 
that ‘‘ know” the hand that feeds and governs them. 
Some men think it a token of superior ‘‘ culture” 
and advanced views to throw off allegiance to God. 


It is a token that they have less intelligence than, 


their dog. 

There is something very beautiful and pathetic in 
the fact that Judah is not directly addressed, but 
that verses 2 to 4 are a divine soliloquy. They 
might rather be called a father’s lament than an in- 
dictment. The forsaken father is, as it were, sadly 
brooding over his erring child’s sins, which are his 
father’s sorrows and his own miseries. In verse 4 
the black catalog of the prodigal’s doings begins 
on the surface with what we call ‘‘ moral” delin- 

uencies, and then digs deeper to disclose the root of 
these in what we call ‘‘ religious ” relations perverted. 
The two are inseparably united, for no man who is 
wrong with God can be right with duty or with men. 
Notice, too, how one word flashes into clearness the 
sad truth of whiversal experience that “iniquity,” 
however it may delude us into fancying that by it we 
throw off the burden of conscience and duty, piles 
heavier weights on our backs. The doer of iniquity 
is ‘‘ laden with iniquity.” Notice, too, how the awful 
entail of evil from parents to children is adduced,— 
shall we say as aggravating, or as lessening, the 
guilt of each generation? Isaiah’s contemporaries 
are ‘‘a seed of evil-doers,” spring from such, and in 
their turn are ‘‘children that are corrupters.” The 
fatal bias becomes stronger as it passes down. 
‘* Heredity is a fact, whether you call it original sin 
or not.” 

But the bitter fountain of all evil lies in distorted 
relations to God. ‘They have forsaken the Lord,” 
that is why they ‘‘do corruptly.” They have * de- 
spised the Holy One of Israel,” that is why they are 


McLaren, D.D._ 


‘*laden with iniquity.” Alienated hearts separate 
from him. To forsake him is to despise him. To 
go from him is to go ‘‘ away backward.” Whatever 
may have been our inheritance of evil, we each go 
further from him. And this fatherly lament over 
Judah is indeed a wail over every child of man. Does 
it not echo in the “pearl of parables,” and may we 
not ——— that it suggested that supreme revela- 
tion of man’s misery and God’s love ? 

After the indictment comes the sentence (vs. 5-8). 
Perhaps ‘‘sentence” is not altogether accurate, for 
these verses do not so much decree a future as de- 
scribe a present, and the deep tone of pitying wonder 
sounds through them as they tell of the bitter har- 
vest sown by sin. The penetrating question, ‘‘ Why 
will ye be still stricken, that ye revolt more and 
more?” brings out the solemn truth that all which 
men gain by rebellion against God_ ic chacticomens. 
The ox that ‘‘ kicks against the pricks” only makes 
its own hocks bleed. We aim at some imagined 
good, and we get—blows. No rational answer to 
that stern ‘‘ Why?” is possible. Every sin is an act 
of unreason, essentially an absurdity. The conse- 
quences of Judah's sin are first darkly drawn under 
the metaphor of a man desperately wounded in some 
fight, and far away from physicians or nurses, and 
then the metaphor is interpreted by the plain facts of 
hostile invasion, flaming cities, devastated fields. It 
destroys the coherence of the verses to take the 
gruesome picture of the wounded man as a descrip- 
tion of men’s sins ; it is plainly a description of the 
consequences of their sins. In accordance with the 
Old Testament point of view, Isaiah deals with na- 
tional calamities as the punishment of national sins. 
He does not touch on the far worse results of indi- 
vidual sins on individual character. But while we 
are not to ignore his doctrine that nations are indi- 
vidual entities, and that ‘‘ righteousness exalteth a 
nation” in our days as well as in his, the Christian 
form of his teaching is that men lay waste their own 
lives and wound their own souls by every sin. The 
fugitive son comes down to be a swine-herd, and can- 
not get enough even of the swine’s food to stay his 
hunger. 

The note of pity sounds very clearly in the pathetic 
description of the deserted ‘‘daughter of Zion.” Je- 
rusalem stands forlorn and defenseless, like a frail 
booth in a vineyard, hastily run up with boughs, and 
open to fierce sunshine or howling winds. Once 
** beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth, 
... the city of the great King ""—and now ! 

Verse 9 breaks the solemn flow of the divine voice, 
but breaks it as it desires to be broken. For in it 
hearts made soft and penitent by the voice, breathe 
out lowly acknowledgment of wide-spread sin, and 
see God’s mercy in the continuance of ‘‘ a very small 
remnant” of still faithful ones. There is a little 
island not yet submerged by the sea of iniquity, and 
it is to Him, not to themselves, that the ‘‘ holy seed” 
owe their being kept from following the multitude to 
do evil. What a smiting comparison for the national 
pride that is—‘‘ as Sodom,” *‘ like unto Gomorrah" ! 

After the sentence comes pardon. Verses 16 and 17 

roperly belong to the paragraph omitted from the 
esson, and close the stern special word to the 
‘‘rulers” which, in its severe tone, contrasts so 
strongly with the wounded love and grieved pity of 
the —— verses. Moral amendment is de- 
manded of these high-placed sinners and false 
guides. It is John the Baptist’s message in an 
earlier form, and it clears the way for the evangel- 
ical message. Repentance and cleansing of life come 
first. 

But these stern requirements, if taken alone, kin- 
dle despair. ‘‘Wash you—make you clean”—easy 
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to say, plainly necessary, and as plainly ho 
above my reach. If that is all that a prophet has 
to say to me, he may as well say nothing. For 
what is the use of saying ‘‘ Arise and walk” to the 
man who has been lame from his mother’s womb? 
How can a foul body be washed clean by filth 

hands? Ancient or modern preachers of a self- 
wrought-out morality exhort to impossibilities, and 
unless they follow their preaching of an unattainable 
ideal as Isaiah followed his, they are doomed to 
waste their words. He cried, ‘‘ Make you clean,” 
but he immediately went on to point to One who 
could make clean, could turn scarlet into snowy 
white, crimson into the lustrous purity of the un- 
stained fleeces of sheep in green pastures. The as- 
surance of God's forgiveness which deals with guilt, 
and of God's cleansing which deals with inclination 
and habit, must be the foundation of our yp | 
ourselves from filthiness of flesh and spirit. Thecal 
to repentance needs the promise of pardon and di- 
vine help to purifying in order to become a gospel 
And the call to ‘‘repentance toward God, and faith 
toward our Lord Jesus Christ,” is what we all, who are 
‘laden with iniquity,” and have forsaken the Lord, 
need if ever we are to cease to do evil and learn to do 
well, 

As with one thunder-clap the lesson closes, peal- 
ing forth the eternal alternative set before every. soul 
of man. Willing obedience to our Father God se- 
cures all good, the full satisfaction of our else hungry 
and ravenous desires. To refuse and rebel is to con- 
demn ourselves to destruction. And no man can 
avert that consequence, or break the necessary con- 
nection between goodness and blessedness, ‘‘ for the 
mouth of the Lord hath spoken it,” and what he 
speaks stands fast for ever and evermore. 


MANCHESTER, ENG. 


lessly 


There can be no forward movement amongst the 
people that forsake the Lord. 
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riental Lesson-Lights 
--:. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie - 


ai ao THE Son or Amoz.’’"—An American boy 
may mictake the namec of Amoz, the father 
of Isaiah, and Amos, the prophet (Amos 1 : 1), 
for the sounds of both names are similar to his ear ; 
but an Oriental boy cannot mistake them, for the 


sounds are my! different to him. The difficulty is 
e 


not in the final letters represented by ‘‘z” and ‘‘s,” 
a but in the initial letters, which are 
‘‘aleph” and ‘‘ain.” The latter, ‘‘ ain,’ and three 
other sounds or letters in the Hebrew alphabet are 
impossible of correct pronunciation by most Occi- 
dental and American people, and so the names of 
Uzziah, Ahaz, and Hezekiah are seldom, if ever, 
correctly pronounced by Americans. Similarly, the 
sounds represented by the English letters * g, " 
and ‘‘v” are practically impossible to Orientals. 
For ‘‘ pray” they say ‘‘ bray.” 

‘*l Have NourisHeD AND BrouGHT uP CHILDREN, 
AND THey Have REBELLED AGainst Me."’—It is still a 
matter of observation in the East that married sons 
with families live under the roof ‘‘and under the 
will” of their father. The old man assigns to them 
their respective duties, and disposes of them and 
| for their wives and children as he thinks 

est. Presumably, he does best for each of them, 
but, in any case, there is no rebellion against his 
authority. In early ages, the lives of children and 
their children were actually at the disposal of the 
father. I heard a dying man the other day express 
his appreciation of, and gratitude to, his elder brother 
thus: ‘‘ He is my father; he nourished me.” On 
his death-bed the grateful man exhausted the power 
of langua 7 ‘*nourished me.” 

‘**Tue Ox KNOWETH HIS OWNER, AND THE ASS HIS 
Master's Cris.""—It may be difficult to make a camel, 
a cow, and a donkey pose for a picture with half 
a village of young and old looking on and making 
remarks, but a little girl nine years of age finds no 
difficulty in leading ten or twenty camels to water or 
to yrass and back home safely. The peasant’s wife 
only slips the halter off the head of either the 
donkey or the ox, and it s to the spring or to the 
village herd by itself, and in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred returns home in due time. 

Two men claimed the same horse, and there was 
no available evidence for either. The judge took 
the animal, and told the contending parties to come 
back in three days. When they returned according 
to appointment, he took them to a stable full of 
horses. The judge then ordered first one and then 
the other claimant to walk in and identify the horse. 
Both identified it correctly, and yet the judge, with- 
out hesitation, ordered thirty-nine lashes for the first 
and gave the horse to the second claimant, declaring 
him to be the rightful owner. The man in astonish- 
ment exclaimed, ‘‘ Allah prolong thy life, my lord ! 
I and the thief equally knew the horse. How didst 
thou know that it belonged to me?” ‘* My son,” 
answeted the judge, ‘‘I brought thee in, not to know 


we ” 
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the horse, but that the horse might know thee. It 

did not know the thief, and would have kicked him, 

but it knew thee, for it was pleased at thy approach.” 
Suweir, Mt. LEBANON, Syria. 


* 
Rites are not righteousness. 


<2? 


How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


To Anchor Sand Dunes 


HE ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his mas- 
ter’s crib; but Israel doth not know, my people 
doth not consider (v. 3)" An attempt has been 

made to anchor the sand dunes which form a large 
part of the lands on Cape Cod, as the dunes, useless 
in themselves, are a menace to adjacent cultivated 
land. It has been found that sand is readily bound 
together by grass roots, and that if sturdy varieties of 
rass, suitable for sandy soils, are planted, and cared 
or while obtaining a foothold and maturing, they 
will gradually cover large areas, transforming them 
from shifting, worthless lands into veritable fertile, 
cultivable fields. Many years of forestry work in 
Europe have shown that after the grasses have made 
a start, trees can be successfully raised on these erst- 
while sand piles. The same principle has sometimes 
effected a transformation when applied to human 
character. The drifting, inconsiderate, useless man 
who is a menace to others, is changed when love 
for his fellow-men, or better still, when the love of 
God takes possession of him, and brings forth the 
fruits of the Spirit. 


* Sin’s Terrible Contagion 


A won gy laden with iniquity, a seed of evil-doers, 
children that deal corruptly (v. 4). Thereis astory 
of Sir Robert Peel that he once gave his daughter a 
splendid riding-habit as a birthday gift, but it held 
the germs of malignant typhus, caught from the poor 
husband over whom the seamstress who wrought its 
embroidery had thrown it when he shook with the 
rigors of the fatal fever. From that garment the 
rich man’s daughter took the terrible disease, and 
the riding-habit was exchanged for the shroud. So 
sin is contagious, and its evil associations must be 
shunned as one shuns the plague. 


The Stolid Chinaman 


phoney = ie make you clean ; put away the evil 
of your doings from before mine eyes; cease to do 
evil, learn to do well (vs. 16,17). The Rev. George 
Owen, a Chinese missionary, recently said : ‘‘ People 
talk of the stolid Chinaman, but I have seen the 
stolid Chinaman, under the preaching of the gospel, 
moved to the center of his being. I have seen him, 
under the poopy oe the gospel, weep like a child; 
and I have seen in Pekin what I have never seen at 
home,—a whole congregation of three hundred and 
fifty men and women fall on their knees and sob out 
their confession of sin as one man, and cry for par- 
don. And, oh, I have seen the gospel take the China- 
man in all his filth of heathenism, wash him, and 
make him clean! I have seen men, deep in tres- 
passes and sin, quickened into newness of life. 
There are men in Pekin to-day who are living evi- 
dence of the redeeming, the sanctifying, the quick- 
ening power of the gospel.” 


** He Died for Me”’ 


Come now, and let us reason together, saith Je- 
hovah: though your sins be as scarlet, they shall 
be as white as snow (v.18). Dr. Pentecost was once 
holding meetings in Aberdeen, Scotland. After the 
meeting was over one evening, and nearly all the 
lights had been put out, the preacher was on the 
platform talking to two or three gentlemen, when, in 
the half darkness he noticed behind him a little 
Scotch lassie. She had on a ragged cotton frock, 
she was barefooted, and her hair was unkempt. He 
was rather annoyed that the child should be there at 
that time of night. He said, ‘‘ Why are you follow- 
ing me about? Go home.” Her poor little forlorn 
face looked up into his, and she said, ‘‘ Eh, mon, I 
want to get saved.” He said, ‘‘ Do you think I can 
save you?” ‘Na, na, you canna, but Jesus can.” 
Dr. Pentecost said, ‘‘ What has Jesus done to save 
you?” ‘He died for me.” ‘Oh, then, he’s dead, 
is he?” ‘*Na, na,” she cried, *‘he’snodeid. Dinna 
fash me. Mon, he’s no deid. He died for me, but 
he’s alive up yonder. He can save me. Oh, mon, I 
want to get saved!" ‘* The little one,” adds Dr. 
Pentecost, ‘‘ grasped the whole situation. Jesus died 
for her, but he is not dead, because God raised him 
from the dead, and he is able to save to the utter- 
most every one that comes to God by him.” 

New York City. 





Have you ever used Smith's Temperance Responsive 
Exercises in your school? Four of them, one for 
each quarter. Begin with the first, or go on from 





the last one you used. Each $1 a hundred. 
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The Lesson in Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


Lessons Concerning Sin and Salvation 
1. Sin is ingratitude : 

Brought up children... they have rebelled (2). 
Is not he thy father? (Deut. 32 : 6.) 

- I drew them. . . with bands of love (Hos. 11 : 4). 
2. Sin is Polly : 

The ox knoweth... Israel doth not know (3). 
Regard not the work of Jehovah (Isa. 5 : 12). 
Ears are dull of hearing (Matt: 13 : 15). 

3- Sin is Estrangement from God : 

Estranged and gone backward (4). 

Your iniquities have separated (Isa. 59 : 2). 
Alienated and enemies in your mind (Col. 1 : at), 
4- Sin Brings Suffering : 

Whole head is sick... teart faint (5, 6). 
Root. . . beareth gall and wormwood (Deut. 29 : 18), 
There is no peace . . . to the wicked (Isa. 57 : 20, 2m). 
5- Sin Brings Ruin : 

Your country is desolate... burned (7-9). 

Plow iniquity .. . reap the same (Job 4: 8, 9). 
Wrath and ecigneten, tribulation and anguish (Rom. 
2:8, 9). 
6. God's Call to Sinners : 
Cease to do evil; learn to do well (16, 17). 
Let the wicked forsake his way (Isa. 55 : 7). 
Put away... the old man (Eph. 4: 22-24). 
7- God's Promise to Sinners : 

Sins... as scarlet... white as snow (18, 19). 
Our redemption through his blood (Eph. 1 : 7). 
The blood of Jesus... cleanseth us (1 John 1: 7), 
8. God’s Warning to Sinners : 

Refuse and rebel... be devoured (20). 


As the tongue of fire devoureth (Isa. 5 : 24). 
Axe lieth at the root of the trees (Matt. 3 : 10). 


% 


To do right with our [eos tsa long step towara 
being right with our Father. 


‘<a 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association. ) 
Monday.—Isa. 1 : 1-9 sone 
Tuesday.—Isa. t : 10-20 . Isaiah's message to Judah 
Wednesday.—Jer. 2: 1-13. ...... .. Surprising folly 
Thursday.—Ezek. 36 : 21-32. .. . .. . . Hope for the lost 
Friday.—Joel2:12-200 ...... With all the’ heart 

Saturday.—Isa. 57:13-21. .. . 


- .. . The Lord will heal 
Sunday.—2 Cor.5: 11-21. ..... . ‘Beye reconciled” 
~ 


The right is never afraid of reason. 
<2 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


EAR... for Jehovah hath spoken (v.2). There 
are people who will not believe that God has 
spoken until they hear an audible voice in the 

English language, and in the dialect of New Eng- 
land, or the technical terms of the laboratory, or the 
classic phraseology of the schools. For one, I be- 
lieve that God speaks every time any new truth is 
discovered. To me, speech is not articulated utter- 
ance alone. I have heard eyts speak, and hands 
and feet. I have heard thunder talk, and flowers 
and mountains and rivers. Every time I hear that 
twice two are four, or that ‘‘ things which are equal 
to the same things are equal to each other,” or that 
‘*there can no more be an illusion without a reality 
than a shadow without a substance,” or that ‘‘ there 
is no moment without some duty”’ (and ten thousand 
other things), I know that God has spoken. If I 
should suddenly hear the Ten Commandments ut- 
tered by the jaws of the Royal Gorge of Colorado, or 
the beatitudes chanted by the stars in the constella- 
tion of Orion, it could not add an iota to my selemn 
conviction that God has spoken through those other 
immortal utterances. Jehovahhasspoken. All truth 
is the speech of God. If you know a thing to be 
true, you have heard the voice of Jehovah. 

Wash you, make you clean (v. 16). By what 
voice uttered from the sky cou!d God add to the con- 
viction of any human intelligence that this injunc- 
tion is a divine command? ‘ Be clean” (inside and 
out). Having once heard these words come to the 
soul with authority, we have heard God. Physical 
cleanliness is next to godliness. Spiritual cleanli- 
ness is godliness. You know it. It is truth. You 
hear a voice saying it in the deeps of = soul. It is 
the voice of God. Then listen and obey. 

Cease to do evil. Doubdt, if you can, that this also 
is a divine imperative. Try to imagine something 
that could add to its peremptoriness. If in some 
solemn midnight, when secretly employed in a deed 
of darkness, you should hear a voice full of thunder 
reverberating from the dome of the sky, ‘‘cease to 
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Tg ou be one whit more sure that this 
mod the wuiee of God than that still small voice that 
had been whispering in your soul? No man is in 
any doubt that he ought to stop doing wrong. The 
conviction is complete, indisputable, final. As surely 
as an echo must wae hy a sound, that voice must 

uttered by a . ; : Se 

“Tee do well (v. 17). This, too, is a divine 
imperative. Try to trace that sublime injunction to 
any other source than God. Little Bill is — it 
from all points of the compass, from his father’s ips 
and his mother’s and his teachers and his friends’. 
The air is full of ‘‘ Learn to do wells.” He is begin- 
ning already to wonder where all these voices come 
from. He will some time learn they are echoes of 
one voice. ‘ Learn todowell.”’ It is not enough to 
simply cease doing wrong. We must learn to do 
right. ‘To be against something is not sufficient 
for self-development. One must be for something 
also,” said Abbé Loisy, the preacher whose words 
are ringing through France. Negations will not do. 
It is not enough simply to refrain. Be something 
noble, do something good, stand, fight, fall, for some- 
thing right. : 

ine aia and let us reason together, saith Jeho- 
vah (v. 18). Yes, this also is an utterance of God. 
When you tell those little people in your class that 
they may have a right to reason about politics and 
science and art, but not about religion, they do not 
believe a word you say, because they hear the voice 
of Jehovah saying in their hearts, You may reason, 
you ought, you must. In the most supreme sense, 
religion is rational. The first instinct of the soul is 
to believe; the second, to doubt. The infant obeys 
authority, the child questions it, the youth rejects it, 
the man comes back and bows toit. He sees that 
he must ; he has reasoned it out. Yes, my son, we 
grant you the right to reason ; but we want you to 
remember that while your intellect can reason about 
religion, it cannot reason out religion. Reason is 
only a guide to conduct you to the point beyond 
which it cannot itself go. ou come to its end at last, 
as you do to a ball of twine when you try to fly your 
kite tothe sun. And besides being limited in capa- 
city, your reason is also likely to be erroneous in its 
operation. When Little Bill’s reason concluded that 
men had hair and whiskers just to give business to 
the barbers, he discovered that his reason was not 
absolutely dependable. The supreme mission of 
reason is to conduct us to faith, a guide which leads us 
to heaven, where we see as we are seen, and know as 
we are known. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


IVE the title of the lesson. Who was Isaiah ? 

In what land did he live? Mr. ——, in verse § 

what accusation did the prophet bring against 

his people? Mr. ——, why was God displeased with 
the sacrifices of Judah ? Yes, and just so God to-day 
is not pleased with us, if we worship him in outward 
form only, while our hearts are far from him. Now 
look at verse 16, What does Isaiah tell the people 





ISAIAH’S MESSAGE TO JUDAH 
CEASE—LEARN 
TO DO 
EVtL—WELL 
OBEY—PROSPER 
REBEL—PERISH 











they must cease from? Evil. Now put on the board 
the words Isaiah’s Message to Judah; Cease to do 
Evil, Is that all that the prophet says to his nation ? 
No; he also tells them to loose something. What is 
that? Learn to do well. Put the words Learn and 
Well on the board. Now in verse 19, of what does 
the prophet speak ? Of obedience. Put on the board 
the word Obey. If God's people obey him, what will 
happen tothem? Theywill prosper. Put down the 
word Prosper. Now, verse 20 sets forth the opposite 
of that truth. If they rebel, what will happen? 
They will Perish. Put down that word. 

Now ask, If a man disobeys the laws of God in 
nature, what will happen to him? He will suffer. 
Illustrate this. If a man touch the fire, he will be 
burned. If a man fall from a high precipice, he will 
be hurt. So, too, if a man disregard the laws of 
health, will he not be sick? All of God’s laws are as 
true to-day as they were in the times of the prophet. 
And they are as true in the spiritual world as they 
are in the physical world. None can escape them. 
So we may rub out two words on the board, and see 
that in that way they will apply to our Suncéay-school 
just as closely as they did to the men of Isaiah’s time. 
Now erase the words “ Isaiah's” and “ Judah,” and 
insert in their places the words ‘‘ God's" and ‘‘ me,” 
and you have the personal application of the lesson. 
God warns us all this very day against all those sins 
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that beset us, and promises us pardon if we repent, 
but threatens us punishment if we hold to our sins. 

Now lead in prayer that we may not be like Judah, 
and push ahead in spite of the tender warnings of 
our heavenly Father. 


New York Ciry. 





Have you ever tried The Sunday School Times Les- 
son Picturesand Maps as a help in interesting your 
class in the lesson? Ten cents will pay for a quar- 
ter’ s set,—twelve different pictures and two maps, 
cach on a separate sheet of enameled paper. 
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Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book “‘ Bible Songs.'') 


** Though your sins be as scariet.'" Psalm 2: 1-12, 
**God calling yet ! shall I not hear?"’ (2:1-9. 3: 1-4.) 


** Life is the time to serve the Lord.’’ Psalm 14: 1-7. 

**Sinners, will you scorn the mes- (15: 1-6. 22: 1-4.) 
sage ?"* Psalm 24 : 1-6. 

** To-day the Saviour calls."’ (31: 1-3. 48: 1-6.) 


“OO help us, Lord; each hour of Psalm 36: 1-4. 


need." (49: 3-4 74:1, 2.) 
“Christian, seek not yet repose.” Psalm 107 : 17-22. 
** Fight the good fight.”’ (155 : 11-13. 220: 13, 14.) 


A false heart is bound to be faint. 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leafiet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
rimary teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 

a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 





Quarter’s Work: Stories about Prophets and Kings, 


Lesson Material: A New Prophet, Isaiah, Brings 
God's Message to Judah. 


Lesson Aim: The Same Message is for Us,—"* Cease 
to do Evil; Learn to do Well.” 


INTRODUCTION. 


Upon a real telegraph blank write plainly the 

Golden Text as a message. Enclose it in a tele- 

aph envelope, and show it to the class, until some- 

y suggests a message. (Write Message, and call 

an older child to open and read it while you write it 
as in the outline.) 


LEsson. 


We should know five things about this message : 
what it says, who sent it, to whom, who brought it: 
and why. The board tells what the message says, 
two things to do, (Drill upon it.) What does 
‘*cease” mean? If I say ‘*‘ The clock ceased tick- 
ing,” ‘‘ The children ceased playing,” ‘‘ The storm 
ceased,” what doI mean? Stopped is right. Then 
the message means stop doing evil. Now what is 
evil? Just the same as bad, or wrong. If people 
stop doing evil, what else must they do? Learn to 
do well. 

This message is in this book, God’s Word, so it is 
God’s message, because God sent it. (Add God’s.) 
Like many messages, this is short and important,— 
only eight words. What are they? Next, to whom 
was it sent? Not to one person, but to many who 
lived in Judah, where —_ had been king. (Add 
To Judah.) Now who brought it, and why? 

Long, long ago, men who carried God’s messages 
were called prophets. You remember two whose 
names were much alike and began with E. Many 
years after God had taken Elijah to heaven, Elisha 
died. Ask somebody at home to read to you this 
afternoon the interesting story of Elisha’s death, 
from the Second Book of Kings, where it tells about 
the bow and arrows. After that another prophet 
was needed. God wanted a good messenger, so 
chose Isaiah, (Write his name.) Isaiah thought he 
was not good enough, for he said, ‘‘I am a man of 
unclean lips.” God told him he could touch his 
lips and make them clean, so Isaiah became God's 

rophet, and brought many messages to Judah. (Add 

rought.) 





ISAIAH BROUGHT 
GOD’S MESSAGE 


TO JUDAH 
“feaan IQ D0 wet 











God sent some new and wonderful messages by 
the prophet Isaiah. These lines will help us to re- 
member about him: 


‘**P stands for Prophet, who foretold Jesus’ birth 
A great many years ere he came to the earth. 
I stands for Isaiah, a prophet of old, 
Who often the coming of Jesus foretold.’’ 


We must learn why God sent to-day’s message by 
Isaiah. Other lessons told us about Joash, the little 
prince, who was hidden for six years in the temple, 
and how he had it repaired after he became king, so 
that services were held there as long as his uncle, 
the good priest Jehoiada, lived. After he died, the 


ee og became careless, and once again turned from 
’s house to worship idols. God was very patient 
with them, but as years went by and they grew 
worse, he sent the prophet Isaiah to tell them what 
must happen if they did not Cease to Do Evil, and 
Learn to Be Well. In our last lesson the le of 
that time had said, ‘‘ We will not forsake the house 
of our God,” but they did. God was grieved be- 
cause they had forsaken him, and in a dream or 
vision he told Isaiah that he felt like a father who 
had brought up his children, who, when they were 
wn, forsook him, so he sent the message. When 
saiah brought it, he said, ‘‘ Hear, O heavens, and 
give ear, O earth: for the Lord hath spoken... . 
our country is desolate, your cities are burned with 
fire: your land, strangers devour it... . Cease to do 
evil,” etc. 

Then he told them how to do it. ‘Wash ye, 
make you clean; put away the evil of your doings 
from before mine eyes,” Just as ple wash their 
hands, or their houses, or their clothes, to make them 
clean, so he wanted them to have clean hearts, that 
their lives might be clean. We sometimes sing, 


_— loves me, he who died 
eaven’s gate to open wide, 
He will wash away my sin, 

Let his lite child come tn.°’ 


Just as kindly as your mother sits down and talks 
with you sometimes when you have disobeyed, just 
so kindly God spoke in his message: ‘‘Come now, 
and let us reason together,... though your sins be 
as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow,” etc. (vs. 
18-20). Just as dirt soils our clothes, so evil or sin 
spoils our lives, and we cannot wash them clean by 
ourselves. Somebody must help us. When sin gets 
into the heart, it often makes people cheat and lie and 
steal and swear. God’s message, which he sent by 
the prophet Isaiah hundreds of years ago. means 
just the same to-day: ‘‘ Cease to do evil; learn to do 
well.” If there is any evil in our hearts and lives, 
God has promised to wash it away, and to make 
them clean and pure, even white as snow. Do you 
want your lives to be clean and pure? One of our 
Bible texts says, ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in heart: for 
they shall see God.” We cannot see him unless our 
hearts are pure. Let us all sing our snow prayer: 


**T learned it in the Bible, 

This tender little prayer, 

And when the flakes are falling, 
So beautiful and fair, 

I say to my dear Saviour 
This little prayer I know, 

* Now wash me, and I shall be 
Whiter than snow,’ ”’ etc. 


(The tune of ‘Good Morning, Merry Sunshine,” with 
the refrain of the old gospel hymn, ‘‘ Whiter than 
Snow.”) 

Note.—If pure snow can be secured, contrast its 
purity and whiteness with other things which we 
call white. 

Peoria, ILL, 


a 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE text of this lesson is an abstract of a sermon, 
or perhaps of several sermons. To make it 
interesting to young people, you must make it 

as concrete as possible. o that end ask yourself 
these questions: Who was the preacher? What was 
the moral, religious, and political situation of Judah ? 
What was the character of Isaiah’s audience? Of 
what was he trying to convince them, and why? 
What did he want them todo? When you have an- 
swered these questions so clearly and fully that you 
see the audience as in a picture framed by their sur- 
rounding conditions, and thoroughly sympathize with 
the preacher, you will be eager to tell your pupils 
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the substance of his message, and to | 
show its present value. 

This lesson belongs to a much later | 
period than the last one on the repairing | 
of the temple. Uzziah, who was the 

randson of Joash, reigned in Jerusa- | 

em fifty-two years, and Isaiah began 
his ministry the year that Uzziah died 
oa 6: 1) The material prosperity of | 

th Israel and Judah, the moral decay | 
of the people, and the approaching con- 
sequences, not seen by them as yet, 
but only in the vision of the prophet, 
may be learned from the other articles 
on the lesson in this paper. An excel- 
lent summary is given in Ottley’s ‘‘ Short 
History of the Hebrews” (pp. 182-186). 

Isaiah became a prophet through a | 
wonderful ‘threefold vision (6 : 1-8). He | 
saw God in his holiness and mystery 
(vs. 1-4), sin in himself standing Leters 
God (v. 5), forgiveness and Grancing | 
through the mercy of God (vs. 6, 7), and | 
with that experience he was made ready | 
and called to preach (vs. 8, 9). He had | 
visions of the moral and spiritual con- | 
ditions of the people (1 : 1), and because | 
of his knowledge of God he foresaw the | 
consequences of that condition. That | 
foresight made him a prophet. Accord- | 
ing to his ability, every one who holds 
communion with God and knows what 
his fellow-men are and are doing may | 
be a prophet. What would you have 
said to a people in the condition of Ju- 
dah when Isaiah preached to them? 
Here is a summary of his message : 

Jehovah's Rebuke of His Children (vs. 
2,3). The prophet speaks in His name. | 
He calls heaven and earth to witness | 
to Jehovah's word. The peuple owed 
to him the duty of children to a lovin 
father. From him they had receive 
their ‘kingdom, their means of happi- 
ness, the prosperity which had enriched 
their life at home and extended their | 
power abroad. They had struck the 
divine hand which blessed them. They 
were doing this habitually, in wilful 
ignorance, with wilful carelessness. 

ven the dumestic animal that cerved 
those who fed and sheltered them were 
not ungrateful, as the inhabitants of 
Judah were (v. 3). Do you know such 

eople, who receive abundance from 
& , and go their ways neglecting him 
utterly ? 

The Prophet’s Rebuke of Jehovah's 
Children (vs. 4-9). Show how he de- 
scribes their ingratitude (v. 4). Explain 
what it was to forsake Jehovah and to 
despise Israel's Holy One. Show how 
the few had grown rich by cruelty and 
fraud, and were indifferent to the poor 
whom they had impoverished. Read 
Micah 6: 11-16, Successful attacks of 
their enemies had not caused them to 
remedy injustice at home. Fresh blows 
on old wounds not yet closed had not 
brought them to their senses (vs. 5, 6). 
A country desolated by invaders, cap- 
tured and burned cities, left them still 
as wicked as ever. Only a handful of 
people remained true to their God. A 
remnant, neglected in society, saved the 
nation from the fate of the ancient cities 
of the plain (vs. 8, 9). 

The Unavailing False Worship (vs. 


| 
| 





| following 750 B.C. Their close contem- 


| dom. 


| at least reflected in chapters 2 to 6. 


| forth the essential righteousness of God 





10-15). Why were the rulers fit only to | 
be leaders in Sodom and Gomorrah? 
Did they not go sogulasly to the temple, 
and offer sacrifices profusely? (vs. 11, 
12.) Did they not keep the sabbath | 
strictly, and holy feasts with public | 
meetings ? (vs. 13, 14.) Why were their 
sacrifices to God and their prayers 
offensive to him ? (v. 15.) What is it to 
have hands full of blood? Point your 
pupils to the things in our own country 
which promote social and political evils, | 
separate classes from each other, cause 
discontent and distrust, move men to | 
hate God, whom they know only through 
those who profess to serve him. 

The Only Way of Salvation (vs. 16-20). 
Show how simple is the law of God (Mic. 
6: 8; Hos. 6° 6; Isa. 57:15. Read 
Matt. 6 : 16-27). Mr, Froude states thus 
a great truth of history: ‘Opinions alter, | 
manners change, creeds rise and fall, 
but the moral law is written on the tab- | 
lets of eternity. For every false word | 


or unrighteous deed, for cruelty and 
oppression, for lust or vanity, the price 
has to be paid at last: not always by 
the chief offenders, but paid by some | 
It is summed up in verses 16, 17. 


one. 


| prophecy. 
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Christmas 


What help from above can be assured | 
to one when he confesses that he has 
been wrong, and resolves to do right? 
The answer is in verses 18, 19. That 
must he expect if he knows the meaning 
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of this lesson, yet refuses to be guided | 
by it? (v. 20.) Show your pupils that | 
the great tragedy of human lives and | 
of nations has always been rejecting | 
the reasonable service of God; that the 
great opportunity and glory of every life 
is simple, constant obedience tohim. | 


‘* There's a reason.”’ 


We do not fear competition. 





Unswerving business integrity, promptness in fillin 
lowest prices consistent with high-grade goods, are the corner-stones upon which we have 
built a business which has grown to be one of the very largest in its line. 

Founded in 1821 as printers of church literature, for a number of years our business in 
Sunday-school helps and novelties has been an important department of our establishment. 


Write to us for anything you require in church and Sunday-school. 
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The Early Ministry of Isaiah 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Isa. 1-6). 


[For each member of the Bible <imss.] inches. 10 cents each letter, postpaid. 


In the lesson for September 18 an op- 
portunity was given to study a part of 
the work of the successors of Elijah and 
Elisha, the men of God who built upon 
their foundations, Amos and Hosea. 
They made famous the half-century 


Large Banners—Cardboard. 
Cardboard Hearts—Pink, with Red Lettering. 


Christmas Bells—Made of Heavy Cardboard 


Will not curl when hung for decorations, as paper would. Height of each bell, 17% inches; width, 13% 


Size, 134% X18 inches. 10 cents 
each letter, by mail, postpaid. 


Size, 10oX 10% inches. 6 
cents each letter, postpaid. 


Christmas Collection Helps 





porary and, in some sense, their pupil, 
was Isaiah of Judah. His earliest mes- 
sages to Judah embodied and reflected 
theirs to the people of the Northern King- 
These are summarized in the 
first chapter of the Book of Isaiah, and 








The three prophetical messages form 
a kind of chain. Amos was a farmer, 
Hosea a citizen, while Isaiah was a 


















































courtier and scholar. Each one was de- 
voted to his people, and spoke thus to 
them out of a heart of wo. Amos set 


and his consequent attitude toward de- 
liberate sin. osea, the sensitive, sad- 
dened interpreter of God’s mercy, was 
able to realize the overwhelming love of 
God, and the consequent fact of his 
vedemptive purpose in. dealing with 
Israel. Isaiah, the educated man of 
affairs, acquainted with courts and king- 
doms, took naturally a broad view of 
Jehovah's relations with the world. He 
dwells upon the punishment deserved 
by guilty Israel, but notes that a ‘‘ rem- 
nant” will be repentant, and through 
right leadership become fitted to the 
execution of Jehovah's will. He dwells 
not only on the present, but on the 
future. ‘The immediate discipline is to 
make for a broader, purer, more worthy 
life of service. 

These early ideas are found in the 
first chapter, which is generally regarded 
as an introduction to the collection of 
Isaiah's prophecies, written for the pur- 
pose of emphasizing his leading ideas. 

The chapter sets forth vividly the 
sinful nation, deliberate and thorough- 
going in its folly. But Jehovah is the 

oly One, righteous, loving, patient, 
the one without blemish. e is just, | 
and therefore must punish guilt, yet his 
objective is never revenge, but always 
the redemption of the sinner. Judah's 
awful suffering, prospective and pres- 
ent, will surely cause some to repent, 
through whom the city will become the 
true abiding-place of righteousness. 

This chapter does not give expression 
to the whole range of Isaiah's thought, 
but only its beginnings. On that con- 
viction, however, that punishment is 
redemptive, and that through a truly 
spiritual Israel God's. purpose would 
be fulfilled, was based all subsequent 
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Round the Year with the Poets. Poetical 
selections for each day in the year by Martha 
Capps-Oliver. Illustrated with twelve full- 
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| Dickens, Shakespeare, Longfellow, and Ten- 

nyson. 403 pp., bound in silk cloth, gilt top, 
| deckle edges. Size, 57%. $1.10 each. 
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LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 20 
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CHRISTMAS } 
MUSIC 


New Services 
World-Wide Christmas, Carols by Lor- 


enz, Parks, and others. 
Shepherds Watched, 
wet. Gabriel, and Lorenz. 


Fresh, brilliant, varied, effective services 


New Cantatas 


Old Kris Kringle, by Gabriel, for children. 
Easy, pleasing, and practical. 30 cents. 

Santa Ciaus in Won erland, by Ashford, 
for young people and children. Droll 
situations and bright music. ‘‘ Some- 
thing different !”’ 30 cents. i 

Christmas Treasury No. 15. Rich col- 
lection of fresh recitations, exercises, 
primary carols, etc. 25 cents. 

A single sample of each of the above, 25 
cents. Samples of ten different services, in- 
cluding the above, 10 cents. Samples of two 
cantatas, 20 cents. : 

We are headquarters for Christmas anthems 
and organ music. Write for free samples. 


Carols by 


The Lorenz Publishing Co. 
16-218 . St 'o 
100 Fee ual . Dayton, Ohio 











CHRISTMAS 
SERVICES 


NEW—UNUSUAL—CHARMING 
Hail to the King 
The Day of Peace 
The Star of Rejoicing 
The Wonderful Child 
CHILDREN’S CANTATAS 
Santa’s Prerogative 


Send 12 cents in 
stamps for sam- 
ples of four, or 6 
cents for two. 


25 cents 


The Real Santa Claus the copy. 


The Old-Fashioned Santa 
Exercises and Recitations No. 3 


for Christmas, 25 cents the copy. 


Christmas Anthems 


for the choir. Send for returnable samples. 


Hall-Mack Co. 13 "iii Ave, 8.¥. 
NE CHRISTMAS 
MUSIC 


Two beautiful services for schools, by Adam Geibel 
and R. Frank Lehman, entitled ‘“‘ Bethlehem’s King *’ 
and “ The Wonderful Light.” Stirring, inspiring, yet 
not difficult carols, choruses, anthems, exercises, etc. 

cents each (for ro cents we send three services in all); 
he per hundred, not prepaid. 

Nine fine Christmas Carols, with 245 other num- 
bers in ‘*‘ World-Wide Hosannas,’’ our new hymn- 
book. The latest, largest, and best. 30 cents per copy 
money refunded if book is returned in one week); $25 
per hundred. Specimen pages free. 

Christmas Cantatas.—‘‘ Christmas with the Pix- 
ies’’ and “‘ Christmas at Rosemary Castle,"’ by Adam 
Geibel and William H. Gardner. Bright, merry scenes 
and music; a delightful entertainment. 30 cents 
single copy ; $3.00 per dozen. 

Two Christmas Anthems by Geibel and Schnecker ; 
brilliant, choice, and not difficult. The two mailed 
anywhere for 28 cents. Usual discounts to choirs. 


Geibel & Lehman 














17 East 16th St., New York 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


Don’t overlook the entertainment arranged by Mari 
R. Hofer, entitled, 
The Christ Child in Art, Story, 
and Song; or, The Children’s Messiah 


Price of the book of music, 20 cents. 
highly instructive entertainment. 


Christmas Songs of Many Nations 


An potgrenting, eqeerteiament for children, compiled 
by Katherine Wallace Davis. Prive, 25 cents. 

Circulars giving full description of the above enter- 
fepmente will be mailed to all inquirers by the Pub- 
ishers, 


Clayton F, Summy Co. 27° Wabash Ave., 
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Cnristmas Services. 
TULLAR MEREDITH CO.“So'rrin ave. new voun. 


SEND FOR OUR 
IIlustrated Holiday 
Catalogue 


Which contains a list of everything new in Sunday- 
school and Church Supplies, together with a fine new 
Bible catalogue. It is full of helpful suggestions. 
MAILED FREE 
Beptist Publication Society 
hestnut Street, Philade!phia 
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| Isaiah by George Adam Smith, epoch- | 


making, but expository in form. The 
Sunday- school teacher will get more | 
value out of the former. Isaiah litera- 
ture is unlimited. See any Bible Diction- 
ary under ‘‘ Book of Isaiah.” 


III. Questions FoR STupy AND Dis- 
CUSSION, 
To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class.] 
1. The Prophetic Quartet. (1.) Dur- 
ing what half-century did these three 


prophets and Micah prophesy ? In what | 


relative order? (2.) What three great 
ideas concerning respectively the char- 
acter of God, the status of Israel, and 
God's necessary action, did Amos de- 


God, and his consequent purpose in deal- 
ing with Israel, did Hosea proclaim ? 

2. Isaiah the Prophet. (4.) Do we 
know his age when he became an active 
prophet? (5.) How did he differ from 
Amos and Hosea in qualifications for 
leadership? (6.) During whose reign 
and under what conditions had he re- 
ceived his preparatory education ? 
| 3. Alts Early Sermons. (7.) Does 
Isaiah’s conception of God (1: 4, 24) 
surpass that of Amos and Hosea? (8.) 
On what fact or facts does he lay em- 

hasis in chapter1? (9.) Why was it 
impossible to consider with patience the 
deliberate sinfulness of Judah? (10.) 
| What was his confident expectation in 
| regard to the outcome? (1 : 25-27.) 


IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS, 


[For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader. | 


In religious life the central fact is God, 
and our whole life turns upon our rela- 
tionship with him. 

‘Not ‘even God can use deliberately 
| wicked men and women in permanently 
promoting his world purpose. 


YaLe UNIVERSITY. 


The Thanksgiving That 
Ran Away 


(Continued from page 632) 





**And Aunt Caroline and Bessie and 


Frank and Edgar will be sure to come | 


then,’’ said Carrie. ‘*Oh, goody! I 
can’t wait for to-morrow."’ 

They burst into the kitchen like a young 
cyclone, and ran to the stove and the 
table and the pantry and the cellar. 
And lastly they ran to the dining-room, 
where they knew there would be a big 
pile of nuts ready to be cracked, and 
two nut-crackers waiting to be used. 

‘We must eat one of each kind to 
see if they are good,’’ said Paul. 


| eat them to make sure the company do 
not get bad nuts in their mouths,’’ said 
Carrie. 

Paul was the first one to put a suspi- 
cious nut in his mouth, and he was 
making a wry face over it when a big, 
thumping knock came at the back door. 

‘*Mr. Murphy !"’ cried the children 
in a breath. ‘Gobbler is ready. He 
doesn’t look so handsome now, but how 
good he will taste said Carrie. 

They ran into the kitchen to have a 
look. There stood Mr; Murphy in the 
doorway, and Mrs. Denning looking at 
him inquiringly. 

‘*I can't foind no torkey, ma’am,”’ 
said Mr. Murphy. ‘I’ ve looked all over 
the yard and the houses and coops beyant 
and all over the place, and not a bit 
of a torkey can I foind.’’ 

No one spoke for a moment. Then 
the children made a dash for the poultry- 
yard, They, too, ran all over the place 
without finding anything of the turkey 
except a few feathers. Mrs. Dennin 
went out and looked, and then she dis- 
missed Mr. Murphy. 





clare ? (3.) What two far-reaching ideas | 
relating respectively to the character of | 


‘‘ And if any look uncertain, we must | 
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The Sunday School Times says: 
THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


Revised Bible 





and their endorsement appears on the back of the title page. 


is the standard translation of the Bible for the English-speaking world.” 
Dr. Price of the Chicago University, calls it ‘‘ The 


Most Perfect English Bible in Existence.” 


It was produced 290 years after the King |] 
contains the combined results of all the pafient study and research of lin- 


James Version was issued and 


guists and Biblical students of three centuries. The American Standard is 
The Only Edition of the Revised Bible Author- 
ized by the American Revision Committee 


It explains many difficult 


and obscure verses not easily understood in the old version, substituting modern words of 


clearest meaning for obsolete words no longer understood by the average reader. 


It is 


used with increasing favor by Sunday-schools everywhere, and has been adopted as the 


text book by all important colleges. 
Published in over 80 styles. 


Prices, 35c. to $12. 


New Testament alone, 18c. to $2.50. We 


also publish the King James Version in over 400 different styles. 


For sale by all booksellers. 


Catalogue and specimen pages sent free. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 37 east ahs BHERER® NEW YORK 











VERY- UNDAY- 
THinG FOR Scxoors 


The Pilgrim Lesson Helps, including edi- 
tions at 2 cents, 3 cents, 4 cents, and 5 cents 
per quarter. 

The Wellspring, Visitor, and Mayflower. 
Our attractive Sunday-school papers. 

The Bible Study Union and al! other Lesson 


Helps at publishers’ prices 
The International two years’ Beginners’ 


Course for little children, published in ‘* The | 
accompanying picture | 


Little 

cards. 

free. 
Our text-books tor advanced classes, entitled 
he Books the Bible in connection with 


Pilgrim "’ with 


5 cents ¢ach er quarter. Samples 


their Place in History, and The Prophets, 
as Statesmen and Preachers, each by Prof. 
H. T. Fowler of Brown University. 50 cents 
postpaid. 

Exchangeable Libraries for Sunday-schools 
give a school the reading of three times as many 
books as the same money would buy. $1.50 
and $2 50 per month, no advance fee. 

Our ¢ 


atalogues tell all about these things. | 


Will you have them ? 


| The Pilgrim Press, Boston Chicago 








Xmas Music and Supplies 


TEN in stamps, with your name and ad- 
| dress, will bring complete sample 
CENTS packet containing our two new 


: services and our new cantata, be- 
sides our o6-page Holiday catalogue of Xmas 
cards, dainty calendars, handsome booklets, novel 








| cise by E. E. Hewitt and W. A. Post. 
| for sample. 
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|] candy boxes, etc. MACCALLA & CO., Inc., 
249 k Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
You will miss one of the best Services ever 


You 
printed if you do not examine 


| ‘*Oh mama, can't he stay and fix us a THE BIRTHDAY OF OUR LORD 


chicken ?’’ cried the children. 
But Mrs. Denning said there were 
( Continued on page 641) 





| This we say upon our reputation as publish- 
ers. Send 5 cents for sample copy. 


Philadelphia : 1024 Arch St. 
| John J. Hood Chicago: 52 Michigan Ave. 
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SANTA CLAUS’ ELECTION 


A new Christmas Cantata by the children’s favorite 
cantata writer, Mr. Charles H. Gabriel. It brings in 
Mother Goose and a Mother Goose Delegation, The 
Shoe Family, Fairies, Brownies, and Santa Claus. 
Beautiful music, and dialogue of wit and humor. 
Sample mailed for 25 cents. 


FOLLOW THE STAR 


A bright and beautiful new Christmas Concert Exer- 
, Send 5 cents 


THE CHRISTMAS STORY 


A new Concert Exercise designed especially for use at 
the Sunday-schoo! hour on Lord’s Day, December 25, 
1904. By Mrs. Carrie B. Adams. Send 5 cents for 
sample. 

Our Christmas catalogue of many good things for 
Christmas mailed free for the asking. 


THE FILLMORE BROS, CO. 


528 Elm St.. Cincinnati, O. 41-43 Bible House, N. Y. 


WHAT A GRAND BOOK IT IS! 


NORTHFIELD 


By GEO.C. STEBBINS, of ‘‘Gospel Hymns’ fame 
ull of new songs that enthuse and inspire. Cloth 

bound, $25 per 100; 30 cents each by mail. A return- 

able copy for examination will be mailed on veqnest. 


The Bigiow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 


THAT SONG BOOK 


of TILLMAN’S for SUNDAY~-SCHOOLS you 

must see. Send 24 cents for sample copy. 
CHARLIE D. TILLMAN 

14 Austell Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 





we musical compositions. 
¢ arrange an »pularize. 
PIONEER PUB. CO.. 
Baltimore Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Text Cards for Home Decoration 


On highly finished ivory and dark ground cards. All 
with silk cord to hang. Require no frames. Agents 
wanted everywhere. Liberal discount. Gospel Pub- 
lishing House, Room 10, 54 W. 22d St., New York City. 


G HORT METHOD BIBLC STUDY BY MAIL. 


Degrees conferred mple lesson free. Write 


j President Christian College, Oskaloosa, iowa. 
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The Fame of Sapolio 


has reached far and wide. Everywhere in millions of homes there is a regard for it 
which cannot be shaken. Sapolio has done much for your home, but now for 
yourself—have you ever tried that “ Dainty Woman’s Friend” —HAND SAPOLIO, 
for toilet and bathe It is a soap that puts the luxurious bathing of millionaires 











A BEAUTIFUL SKIN can 
only be secured through 
Nature’s work. Ghastly 
horrid imitations of beauty 
are made by cosmetics, 
balms, powders, and other 
injurious compounds. They 
put a coat over the already 
clogged pores of the skin and 
double the injury. 











DELICATE ENOUGH 
FOR THE BABY. A luxury 
for everybody. Necessary to 
every wash-stand. Assists 
the most elaborate toilet. An 
exemplification of the luxury 
of cleanliness. Imparts the 
vigor and life sensation of a 
Turkish bath. Energizes the 
whole body, bringing a glow 
and exhilaration. 















































HAND SAPOLIO neither 
coats over the surface, nor 
does it go down into the pores 
and dissolve their necessary 
oils. It opens the pores, 
liberates their activities, but 
works no chemical change in 
those delicate juices that go 
to make up the charm and 
bloom of a healthy complex- 
ion. Test it yourself. 





























THE PERFECT PURITY 
of HAND SAPOLIO makes it 
a very desirable toilet article ; 
it contains no animal fats, 
but is made from the most 
healthful of the vegetable 
oils. It is truly the ** Dainty 
Woman’s Friend.’’ Its use 
is a fine habit. 


























Make the test yourself. 


within. reach of the masses. 
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Skin ? 


The Daintiest Soap Made is Hand Sapolio 


—The only soap that makes every pore respond, and energizes the whole body. 
It is a necessity to every man, woman, and child who would be daintily clean. 
Keeps you fresh and sweet as a sea breeze; prevents sunburn and roughness. 
Its use is a fine habit—its cost but a trifle. 






























“REALLY TRULY,” as 
the children say, there is more 
good and less harm in HAND 
SAPOLIO than in any toilet 
soap on the market. Other 
soaps chemically dissolve the 
dirt—HAND SAPOLIO re- 
moves it. Other soaps either 
gloss over the pores of the 
skin or, by excess of alkali, 
absorb the healthful secre- 
tions which they contain. 








THE FIRST STEP away 
from self-respect is lack of 
care in personal cleanliness ; 
the first move in building up 
a proper pride in man, wo- 
man, or child, is a visit to the 
bathtub. You -can’t- be 
healthy, or pretty, or even 
good, unless you are clean. 
Use HAND SAPOLIO. It 
pleases every one. 








WOULD YOU WIN 
PLACE? Be clean, both in 
and out. We can not under- 
take the former task—that 
lies with yourself —but the 
latter we can aid with HAND 
SAPOLIO. It costs but a 
trifle—its use is a fine habit. 











BY A METHOD OF ITS 
OWN, HAND SAPOLIO 
cleans the pores, aids the 
natural chaiuges of the skin, 
and imparts new vigor and 
life. Don’t argue, Don’t in- 
fer, Try it!. It’s a lightning 
change from office to parlor 
with HAND’ SAPOLIO. 
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Pianos® Organs 
The New Easy Payment Plans 
Two Years’ Credit if Needed 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


(Continued from page 639) 
none that could be spared, and as soon 
as the door closed on Mr. Murphy, Carrie 
and Paul satdown andcried. You would 
have thought their hearts were broken, — 
and Paul considered himself quite a 
young man, too, for he was almost ten, 
and Carrie was half past seven. 

‘«Somebody stole our turkey,’ 
Paul, when he could speak. 

‘«A dreadful bad man,”’ said Carrie. 
‘*] hope it will make him sick."’ 

«*« Maybe he was a very poor man, who 
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$ 2 5 00 eke ot your own 
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Simple as A B C to furnish your home with a 
beautiful High - Grade Cornish Piano or 
Organ, on a plan of payment arranged to meet 

our conveniences. Special terms. e can sat- 
isty any honest person and save one-half what 
agents and dealers charge. Everybody has the 
benefit of our factory prices and can buy on any 
terms in reason. We will ship any Piano or Organ 
on thirty days’ trial. pesigns paid—no money in 
advance. Goods sbi at our risk and safe 
delivery guaranteed. Payment commences after 
one month’s use in your own home. do not 
make or sell cheap, trashy goods, but only the 
old reliable Cornish Pianos and Organs— High 
Grade, First Class Warranted for twenty-five 


Distance is No Objection. We Ship Promptly 


Everywhere. We Have 250,000 
Satis Ss. 








lf you want to buy a 
first-class Piano or Organ 
at factory cost we invite 

ou to write to us to-day 
Re our remarkable col 
lection of aids to pur- 
chasers. 


1. The Beau- 
FREE tiful Cornish 
Album, a 


marvel of printing, color, 
and design. 


2.A set of colored 
and embossed Min- 
jature Pianos and 
Organs. 

3. Our unique reg- 
istered reference 
book — 5,000 recent 
purchasers’ names 
and addresses — 
some that you know. 


4. Our plan to give 
every urc aser 
96 EE music 
lessons—the most 
successful tuition 
in the world. 

All These Free if You Will Write at Once 

and Mention This Paper. 


$ 10-00 
REMEMBER septs Poors 


tiful northern New Jersey, the World-Renowned 
Cornish American Pianos and Organs. We em- 
loy bundreds of skilled mechanics, and we 
yuild and sell at First Cost direct to the general 
public the finest Pianos and Organs in America. 
You can't get a Cornish if you don’t come to us 
direct, and if you do we insure your satisfaction 
by our iron-clad bond backed up by a Million 
Dollars of Plant and Property. Don’t think 
of buying elsewhere -- 


Get the Cornish Pian First. 





FIRST PAYMENT. 
Balance $5.00 a month 
or at your convenience 











never stole anything before, and had a 
|lot of hungry children who had not a 
thing to eat,’’ said Mrs. Denning. 
This made Paul and Carrie thoughtful. 
‘«He needn't have stolen, then. He 
might have come to the door, and asked 
| for something,"’ said Paul. 
| «Maybe he did not steal the turkey, 
| but found one running wild, and shot 
it,’ said Mrs. Denning. 





recalled to Paul's mind the latch that 
needed mending. 

*«Let’s go and look,’’ said Carrie in 
a whisper to Paul. ‘* Maybe the turkey 
did get out somehow, and is out in the 
woods now."’ 

But it was fast growing dark, and Mrs. 
Denning told them they would have to 
wait until morning. 

It was hard to wait when the man 
with the gun might be that very mo- 
ment taking aim at their Thanksgiving 
turkey, and Mrs. Denning told them 
that they might inquire in the neighbor- 
hood if any one had seen a stray turkey. 

They ran as fast as they could from 
house to house, but no one had seen 
anything of gobbler. 
home, and were so tired and troubled 
they could not eat any supper, not even 
a cranberry tart, but went to bed and 
sobbed themselves to sleep. 

Bright and early they were out next 
morning, looking all about the woods 
back of the house, and calling ‘* Gobble, 
gobble, gobble,’’ but np answering gob- 





said 


This gave the children an idea, and | 


Then they went | 







WwEING 





APPLE BUTTER 


One of the “57” 





better. 


for you. 





Something like “ Apple Sauce,” only richer and 
It possesses unusual qualities of excellence—in 
fact, if you have never tried it you have a treat in store 


HOW GOOD? 


So good that if you do not like it after a trial your 
grocer is authorized to refund full purchase price. 
comes in convenient stone crocks of various sizes from 
3 pounds up, or many grocers sell it by the pound. 


It 


May we send you a beautiful booklet about 
our bright, sunny kitchens and the §7 good 
things prepared in them by our neat uniformed 
workers ? A postal brings it. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














ble came back to them. 


look around,’’ and in his haste tore a 
| large rent in his knickerbockers, and 
Carrie fell into the brook, and lost her 
hair ribbon. Altogether they were in a 
sorry plight when they got home. 

‘«It's all my fault,’’ said Carrie. ‘I 
forgot to feed him yesterday. I thought 
I would play a while first, and then I for- 
gotit. That made him want to get out. 
But I can’t see how he did it. Isn't 
it dreadful to have your Thanksgiving 
run away ?”’ 

‘It is all my fault,’’ said Paul, trying 
| to comfort his sister a little, and looking 
ruefully at the gate and the latch that he 
had not mended. ‘‘I'll never leave a 
| screw loose again.’’ 

They went sadly into the house ; gay 
voices greeted them. There were the 
cousins and Aunt Caroline, all smiling 
and chatting just as though the Thanks- 
giving had not run away. 

Paul and Carrie tried to get in without 
being seen, that they might change their 
clothes and make themselves look well, 








CORNISH (0 Established Washington, 
e 








Croft’s ‘ix Cocoa 


A sample cup is given free at 
15 South Thirteenth Street, or 
N. E. cor. gth and Chestnut Sts. 


A full line of Croft & Allen Co’s Fine 


Confections and Chocolates to be 
had at above addresses. 


Orders for Christmas Goods for Sun- 
day-sciiool festivals, school feasts, etc., 
may also be ordered at above addresses, 


CROFT & ALLEN CO. 
Thirty-thira and Market Sts., Phila. 


| but Bessie’s bright eyes spied them 
out, and the three cousins flew upon 


them and began to exclaim and to ask | 


questions and to laugh, as though there 
was nothing in the world to cry about. 
‘‘What smells so good out in the 
kitchen ?’’ cried the cousins in a chorus. 
| **Come out and see.’’ And out they 
tripped, full of glee and holding fast to 
Paul and Carrie. 
| ‘*M’m, turkey!’’ said Bessie, stand- 
ing on tiptoe and taking a delicious sniff. 

‘*No,”’ said Paul. ‘Hasn't mama 
told you?’’ 

‘*But I'm sure I smell turkey,’’ in- 
sisted Bessie. ‘*Course it's turkey,’’ 
cried the two boys ; ‘‘just as if we don't 
know turkey.’’ 


; ( Continued on next page) 





Paul climbed a tree to get a ‘‘ good | 


And Bessie ran to the| 
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i Alphabet 


Also The 


| | est photographs from the Holy Land 


The only 
Helps Under One Alphabet. 





OXFORD BIBLES 


Just published! 


I The Oxford Teachers’ Bible 
Oxford Sunday-School Scholar’s Bible 


With All the Helps arranged Under One Alphabet 


For sale by all booksellers. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The problem solved! 


with new ‘I'wentieth Century 
Helps arranged Under One 


Both illustrated with lat- 
eachers’ and Scholars’ Bibles having ali 
Send for catalogue. 











$30.00 
Church | y=; 
Money. =~ 


The sure and quick ™way to raise $90 for any church 
or society fund, is to issue A CHURCH CALENDAR. 
Send us photographs of your pastor and of your 
church and we will reproduce them grouped w- 
sether in carbon photogr nished 
tluminum 10 YEAR CALENDARS complete, with silk 
cord at top for hanging. We send the 200 calendars 
to you express prepaid. Your members quickly se)! 
this dainty and useful souvenir of your church and 
pastor for % centeeach. Keep $30.00 for your profit 
and send us $20.00 any time within a month. Mail 
us photographs and names to-day. SEND NO MONEY. 
Write to-day for free sample calendar and the story 
of others success. Get your order fn early. 
CHICAGO, 


WEW METHOD CO., 6696 South Park Ave., 


| __ “Money Raising plans for Church Workers."’ 























HE Presbyterian Evangelistic Com- 

mittee has ordered, in special edi- 

tions to distribute for the promotion of 
personal evangelism, 


3 00 Studies for Personal 
9 Workers Bicoe Pehesten 
Cloth, postpaid, 66 cts.; paper, 45 cts. 


1 3,00 Individual Work 


By the late H. Clay Trumbull 
Postpaid, cloth, 75 cts.; paper, 35 cts. 
: Published by 


THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OP 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 


3 West 29th St., New York City 
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A Dainty Gift 


The Lord’s Prayer enameled on a 
beautiful heart-shaped 


Bookmarker 


It is made of aluminum and shines like 

silver. Sent, postpaid, to any address for 

ten cents. A useful and inexpensive 

gift for your scholars at Christmas. 
Order to-day, from 


Newton Supply Company 
Newton, Mass. 













HOW to ILLUSTRATE 


1.00 
AND ’ 


ART of CARICATURE 
50 cents 


Teach thoroughly drawing and 
illustrating, in all its branches. 
Price, both books, $1.25 post- 
paid. 16 pp. Illus. Catalogue on 
request. Brown Pub. Co, 

Room 975, 114 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 














by Success Magazine 


Wante 9 ona Straight Salary Basis 


@ young man or young woman in every count 

to take charge of our subscription business 

few traveling positions also open. Positions 
permanent. Heferences required. Apply to 


Success Magazine, Desk 41, University Bldg., N.Y. 





In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver 
fasement in The Sunday School Times. 
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The Sunday School Gimes 


Philadelphia, November 5, 1904 
Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter "” 


. . 
Advertising Rates 
80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information, address ‘The Keligious 


Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 

75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 

age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

$1.00 One copy, or any number of 

° copies less than five, will be sent 

to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

‘ : One free copy addi- 

Free Copies  jionai will be allowed 

for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 

75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School ‘limes will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage: 

One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, kK. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs Co.,, Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





0. @. ARMY . REPEATING RIFLE . : 
peer... ses 
Sit vin geet 


50 caliber, Centre fire, 
Safety haritrer, Used by 6. ¥ ferv 
with Bayonet ond Siig. Ball or Blank « artvidges $1.60 per 100. 





mascus 
leod short time by U.S. Army. ‘SO inch cylinder 
bore barrel, 6 shots in Sseconds. Serviceable order. 
WEW WAVSER T WM BILITIRY RIFLE, 818.05 
VU. &. UOVENNHENT SYRINGFIELD 








Caliber 50, Model 66 Breech Loading Center fire Rifle, Au- 
tomatic ejecter. Serviceadle. Bail or Blank cartridges, $8 60 per 100 








EGYPT 
TURKEY 


THE NILE HOLY LAND 


Sailings January 28, February 18, also many Sprin 
and Summer Tours to Mediterranean, Northern an 
Central Europe and British Isles. Hundreds of de- 
lighted patrons conducted during past 25 years have ap- 
preciated the unique service of our omall, 


TRAVEL FREE FROM CARE 


If you wish the fullest enjoyment from your next 
trip abroad, write for Illustrated Book T. “Sent free. 


Automatic 1,000 yards rao 
State Maine. . , 








GREECE 


select parties. | 


532 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA | 





California Information 


California is a big state; large of area, 
rich in natural wealth, tremendous in its 
scenic features, and with a future full of 
great promise. Every American is more or 
less interested in knowing about this won- 
derful commonwealth. A forty-page folder, 
with more than half a hundred beautiful il- 


lustrations and a complete map of the state 


| baugh’s 


in colors, has been issued by the Chicago & | 


North-Western Railway. 
densed and interesting form, a mass of in- 


It contains, in con- 


formation on various subjects of interest, 
including a list of hotels at California tourist 
points with their rates, capacity, etc. Sent 
to any address on receipt of four cents in 
stamps. W. B. Kniskern, P. T. M., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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“ FARRAND 1904 SPECIAL” 
(Note the beautiful case design) 





Ley vee ptt Pa. 
The new Farrand Pipe-Tone Reed Organ is all 
that it is recommended to be. This is not only 
my own personal judgment, but that of the mem- 
bers of my soa tepatice. shar ol join me in 
saying that IT IS THE MOST BEAU TONED INSTRU- 
MENT WE HAVE EVER HEARD. It is also well adapted 
to the human voice in singing. | CANNOT SPEAK TOO 
GIGHLY IM ITS PRAISE. Respectfully, 

REV. JONATHAN WINGERD. 











A PIPE TONE—REED ORGAN 


A new invention which has met with instant and 
wonderful success. 


This Poweriul Chapel Organ has a 


Tone like that of the Pipe Organ 


Rich, Sweet, Clear and Strong 





and it carries our ten year warranty. 


It is absolutely the finest instrument 
in the market, both in point of musical 
merit and perfection of construction, for 
Churches, Chapels or Sunday Schools 
who cannot afford a full pipe organ. 


THE PRICE IS $175, which can be 
paid in easy monthly installments. We 
will give to any Church or Sunday 
School ordering one of these organs, 
50 Hymn Books free of charge. 


Correspondence solicited. 


FARRAND ORGAN COMPANY, 


1307 Twelfth Street, 











Detroit, Mich. 


When answering advertisements, please mention The Sunday School Times. 





6 Fine Souvenir Tea Spoons $1.50 


One of the most pleasing souvenirs of the World’s Fair, St. Louis, is the set of Six Full Size 
Teaspoons, made especially to order for th Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway by the 
Oneida Community. Each bowl contains engraving of a different World’s Fair Building, arid 


handles are handsomely engraved. 


They are of best material, finely finished, ornamentation is 


rich and deep. The spoons are fully guaranteed, thoroughly serviceable for every day use, it 


desired, and will last for years. 
For Christmas 


Do not fail to order a set The spoons will please you. 


A set of these spoons makes an appropriate and a very 
pleasing Christmas gift, either for children or grown folks. 


HOW TO ORDER. Entire set will be sent, postpaid, in satin-lined box for $1.50 


(to Canadian points $1.75). 
Oneida 


Remit by express or postoffice money order direct to 
Community, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


For comfortable travel between Chicago and Cleveland, Buffalo, St. Louis, New York 


and Boston use the Lake Shore. 


It affords the most complete service. 


Route of the fast 


“2zoth Century Limited.” For “Book of Trains’’ and information about travel over this 
toad write A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Why Not Have Trained Teachers 


Take the first step by letting all your 
teachers know about Professor Brum- 
Teacher - Training studies 
in The Sunday School Times. See 
page 630 in this issue. 


Any superintendent, or any club- 


| organizer, present or prospective, who 


_would like free specimen copies for 


America’s Winter Resorts. 


distribution among teachers and offi- 


| PLEASE CUT THIS OUT 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Times Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
| 
GENTLEMEN : 


Please send me specimen copies 
|of The Sunday School Times for distri- 
bution among teachers and officers in the 


vadddacadebbidideasvesenereuededeedsesbbboneoden School. 


cers can have them for the asking. | 


Will you ask,—now ? 


For a copy, send a two-cent stamp to George H. 
Daniels, G. P. A., New York Central, New York. 
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oven-door, peeped in, and then threw 
it wide open. ‘‘There!’’ she said. 

Sure enough, a*big gobbler was siz- 
zling in the roasting-pan and browning 
beautifully. Paul and Carrie could not 
speak for amazement. Was it after all 
a baddream? Or was this a dream ? 

The cousins laughed more and more, 
and at last Frank shouted, ‘‘ He got 
out and ran over to our house. We 
knew him by the ring around his neck."’ 

‘‘And mama had him fixed all ready 
to put in the oven, and we came over 
as early as we could,’’ said Bessie. 

‘*Where did you go? We have been 
out looking everywhere for you,’’ said 
Edgar. 

Then Paul and Carrie began to smile 
once more, and Carrie got away from the 
merry cousins and ran upstairs to change 
her wet shoes and frock and tie a fresh 
ribbon on her braid ; but Paul went out 
to the poultry-yard and put a new screw 
in the latch, and did several other things 
that he had been putting off for another 
time. And the cousins could not coax 
him away until he had finished. 

MATTAPAN, Mass. 


tft 
Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 


The General Secretary of the International Sun- 
day-school Convention will answer here questions 
on Sunday-school matters—moft biblical questions— 
that are of general interest. If not answered here, 
they will be replied to personally. Address ‘‘ Marion 
Lawrance’s Question Box,’ The Sunday School 
Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








SANTA MARIA, CAL.—Please recommend 
—giving publisher and price—a Bible hand- 
book to tis¢ in supplementary Bible class work. 
What I'm looking for is systematized knowledge 
of the Bible, its contents, epochs, ete.—J. McI 

Suppose you procure the book entitled 
“The Books of the Bible,’’ by Hazard and 
Fowler, (50 cents); ‘*The Bible and its 
Books,’’ Hamill (50 cents); or ‘* Broader 
| Bible Study,’’ Patterson (75 cents). There 
| are also many others, but these are good. 





PEWEE VALLEY, Ky.—Would it not culti- 
vate the spirit of Christian giving if superin- 
tendents would give notice that the weekly 
offerjngs of the othe in excess of its running 
expenses would be applied to the purchase of 
candy, toys, and costumes for the Christmas 
entertainments ? 

Not by any means, If the gifts of money 
were to be used for some unselfish purpose, 
as the giving of gifts to those who really 
needed it, or some purely benevolent or mis- 
sionary enterprise, it would be different ; but 
not so long as money is to be used for can- 
dies, toys, and costumes for your own Christ- 
mas exercises. The money the pupils give 
should not. be used to buy their Christmas 
candy if they have any. 


VicroriA, B. C.—I shall be thankful if you 
will reply to the following questions through the 
Times: 

1. How many Sunday-schools are there in 
America having salaried superintendents ? 

2. How many schools, having had a salaried 
superintendent, have abandoned the idea be- 
cause results did not warrant the outlay ? 

3. Is there a demand to-day for trained sala- 
ried superintendents? 

4. What institutions furnish such a training ? 
—H. W.N. 

1. I have no means of knowing. These 
statistics are not gathered. The number is 
not very great, however, though it may reach 
one hundred. This is simply an estimate. 

2. I do not know of a single case, though 
there may be some. 

3. Yes, there is, and the demand is grow- 
ing, but as yet it is very slight. Only the 
stronger schools will employ salaried super- 
| intendents, and these forthe most part desire 
| a superintendent who will-also do church 
| visiting, and occasionally fill the pulpit. 
Really the office in that case is that of assist- 
ant pastor. 

4. The Bible Teachers’ Training School, 
Professor W. W. White, president, 83 East 
| Fifty-fifth Street, New York City; The Hart- 
ford School of Religious Pedagogy, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut ; Moody Bible Institute, 
Chicago. Some of the theological seminaries 
are now paying special attention to Sunday- 
school work, 
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This is the Mald of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotiess Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two. 

And her employment isn’t slow, 

For she employs SAPOLIO. 


Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the kitchen floor to the 
most delicate paint in the parlor, can 
be kept perfectly clean by SAPOLIO 
rubbed lightly on with a brush or a 
cloth, and rinsed off with clear water. 

















Drive a Tack 
Whth a Sledge 


Don’t wrtte with the wrong pencil 
it’s 80 easy to know the right pencil. 
DIXON’S PENCIL GUIDE 


Indexed by vocations, indicates a pen- 

for every work—yours is mentioned. 

Get a copy and you can’t go wrong. 
Free, if you'll for it. 


Department AC 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Jersey City, N. J, 





Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.25 
BETTER THAN BRUSSELS 
Sent to Your Home by Express Prepa'‘d 
Beautiful and 



















Sizes & Prices} atiractive pat- 
9x6 ft. $3.25] terns, choice 
9x74 ft. 3.78) Oren in une 
9x9 ft. 4.25]. 

9x10%ft. 4.75 Sheee My. 
9x12 ft. 5.25} used: more 


9x15 ft. 6.25] durable than 
high-priced car- 

ts. Sold to you direct at one profit. Money re- 
unded if not eqticfactery. Also Importers of Per- 
sian Rugs, Portieres, and ce Curtains. New Fall 
Catalog showing goods in actual colors, sent free. 


Oriental Imperting Co., 695 Bourse, Phila., Pa. 


individual Communion 
Cups <ssseasen\ 





















acceso 
Why permit SOS, we * 
a custom at ins 

the commne- » - 
ton table which you would not tolerate in Tr own 
home? Individual Communion Cups one apulagy. 
Let us send you a list of nearly 3,000 churches 
where they are in use. r Free Book. 

We offer a Trial Outfit free to any church. 


The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 











November 20. How to Express Our 
Thanks to God. (Psa. 138 ; 1-8). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—For family blessings (2 Sam. 7 : 
18, 19). 

Tues.-—For revivals (Ezra 9 : 8, 9). 

WED.—For deliverance (Psa. 18 : 6-17). 

‘THURS.—For happiness (Psa. 92 : 1-4). 

FRI.—For salvation (Psa. 98 : 1-3). 

SaT.—For a chance to work (1 Tim, 1: 
12-17). 











** Count your blessings’ for five minutes. 


Ways of showing the world that ours is a 
glad religion. 


How can we pass our benefits to others ? 


LL of us are receiving daily at 
God’s hands more blessings than 
we know. Some blessings are so 


Others are so common that we have got 
so accustomed to them that we do not 
notice them at all. Many are small, 
and we ignore them. But there are 
a. blessings that we never know 
anything about. There are negative 
blessings. God defends or delivers us 
from some peril of which we were not 
aware at the time, perhaps are never 
aware. If only we could see the whole 
of our life, we should be lost in praise of 
the loving God who has blessed us above 
all that we could ask, or even think. 

We should acquire the habit of ob- 
serving the reasons for gratitude which 
fill every day. Just as in one’s home 
we are easily able to drift into the habit 
of taking everything that is done for us 
as a matter of course, without ever 
appreciating the love and sacrifice of 
parents and servants which are ex- 
pressed, so in our relations with God 
we easily take for granted all that comes 
in our lives without consciously realizing 
how great are God’s goodnesses to us, 
and that every good and perfect gift 
comes from him. We ought to notice 
all the evidences of his love, in nature, 
in life, in our own souls. 

And poticing them, we should be 
constantly thankful. The whole day 
should be full of a grateful spirit, and 
that spirit should find constant utter- 
ance. Frequently in the day we should, 
in the silence of our hearts or aloud, 
tell God how glad we are to have sucha 
Father. ‘‘I thank thee, Father.” That 











Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 7 St. Rochester, N.Y. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 
ee Made of several materials. Write 
“. for particulars. Ask for catalogue 
No. 21. George H. Springer, 
Manager, 258 and 260 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 


NMLYMYER 
CHURCH 
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BELLS. 
u 


EE CATALOG 
ELLS. TELLS WHY. 
WRITE TO CINCINMAT! BELL FOUNDRY CO. CINCINNATI, 0. 


i 


THE GENUINE MENFELY BFLLS 


© most perfect, highest class hells in the world. 
Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet. West Troy P. O., N.Y. 








| prayers. In our homes and among men 

we always thank those who do us an 
service or kindness. So we ought to ot 
tivate the habit of thanking God. 

This is one way to get to know God 
better and to have a more rich realization 
of his presence in life. The late Dr. 
William Henry Green, the greatest He- 
brew scholar in America, used to trans- 
late the last verse of the Fiftieth Psalm, 
‘* Whoso offereth praise, glorifieth me 
and prepareth a way that I may mani- 
fest myself unto him.” When we ask 
how we may glorify God, here is one 
answer. When we ask, ‘‘ How may 
we come to know God better?” here 
is one answer. To be thankful, courte- 
ous, and grateful in our earthly life 
makes acquaintance more intimate and 
friendly. It does so in our life with God. 

And all prayer is better for being 
filled with thanksgiving. Paul lays 
frequent emphasis on this. ‘In every- 
thing by prayer... thanksgiving let 
od requests be made known unto God.” 

Je have received far more from God 
than we still need from him. There is 
| more need of thanksgiving than of peti- 
tion, and it is more beautiful. Parents 





_ | are glad to have their children ask for all 


that they need, but their hearts are 


&- | warmed by the thoughtfulness of chil- 


dren who constantly appreciate what 
has been already done tor them, and 
;}come to their parents with words of 
| loving acknowledgment. 
Try for one day to mark each hour 
with at least one prayer of thankfulness. 
A grateful heart will utter itself in 





grateful words. And grateful words 
warm the gratitude of the heart. 











«« Whacks”’ 
And What They Mean 


When Old Mother Nature gives you a 
‘* whack " remember ‘‘ there’s a reason,” 
so try and say ‘‘ Thank you,” then, set 
about finding what you have done to de- 
mand the rebuke, and try and get back 
into line, for that’s the happy place, 
after all. 

Curious how many highly organized 





obvious that we cannot fail to see them. | 


should be one of our most frequent | 


— fail to appreciate’ and heed the 
rst little, gentle ‘‘ whacks”’ of the good 
old Dame, but go right along with the 


| habit, whatever it may be, that causes 
| her 
| Coffee, Tea, or other unnatural treat- 


disapproval — Whisky, Tobacco, 
ment of the body—until serious illness 
sets in, or some chronic disease. 

Some people seem to get on very well 
| with those things for a while, and Mother 
| Nature apparently cares but little what 
| they do. 
| Perhaps she has no particular plans 
| for them, and thinks it little use to waste 
time in their —- 

There are people, however, who seem 
| to be selected by Nature to ‘‘ do things.” 
The old Mother expects them to carry 

out some department of her great work. 
A portion of these selected ones oft and 
| again seek to stimulate and then deaden 


| the tool (the ex by some one or more | 
isky, Tobacco, Coffee, | 


| of the drugs—W 
| Tea, Morphine, etc. 


| You know all of these throw down the | 


same class of alkaloids in chemical analy- 
| sis. They stimulate and then depress. 
| They take from man or woman the 
| power to do his or her best work. 

After these people have drugged fora 
| time, the 
| to remind them that they have work to 

do, a mission to perform, and should be 
| about their business, but are loafin 
along the wayside, and become unfitte 
| for the fame and fortune that waits for 
| them if they but stick to the course, and 
| keep the body clear of obstructions, so 
| it can carry out the behests of the mind. 
| Sickness is acall to ‘‘ come up higher.” 
| These hints come in various forms. It 
| may be stomach trouble, or heart, eyes, 
| kidneys, or general nervous prostration. 
| You may depend upon it. when a 
“‘whack” comes it’s a warning to quit 
| some abuse, and do the right and fair 
thing with the body. 
| Perhaps it is coffee-drinking that of- 
| fends. hat is one of the greatest causes 
of human disorder among Americans. 

Now, then, if Mother Nature is gentle 
with you, and only gives light, little 
‘*whacks”’ at first to attract attention, 
don’t abuse her consideration, or she will 
soon hit you harder, sure. 

And you may also be sure she will hit 

ou very, very hard, if you insist on fol- 
| lowing the way you have been going. 





It seems hard work to give up a habit, | 
and we try all sorts of plans to charge | 


our ill feelings to some other cause than 
the real one. 

Coffee drinkers, when ill, will attribute 
the trouble to bad food, malaria, over- 
work, and what not, but the 
being sick, and greanesy getting worse, 
until they are finally forced to quit en- 
tirely, even the ‘‘only one cup a day.” 
Then they begin to get better, and, un- 


up some fixed organic disease, they gen- 
erally get entirely well. 

It is easy to quit coffee at once and for 
all, by having well-made Postum, with 
its rich, deep, seal-brown color, which 
comes to the beautiful golden-brown 
when good cream is added, and the crisp 
snap of good, mild Java is there, if the 
Postum has been boiled long enough to 
bring it out. 

It pays to be well and happy, for good 
old Mother Nature then sends us her 
blessings of many and various kinds, 
and helps us to gain fame and fortune. 

Strip off the handicaps, leave out the 
deadening habits, heed Mother Nature's 
hints, quit being a loser and become a 
winner. 
cut out the things that keep you back. 

‘There's a reason” and a profound one. 

Look in each package for a copy of the 
famous little book, ‘‘ The Road tu ** Well- 
ville.” 


</ 4 \ 
Let this Machine do 
Washing Free. 


your 





et a hint, or mild + whack” | 


keep on | 


less they have gone long enough to set | 


She will help you, sure, if you | 





There are Motor Springs beneath the tub. 

These springs do nearly all the hard work, when 
once you start them going. And this washing ma- 
chine works as easy as a bicycle wheel does. 
| ‘There are slats on the inside bottom of the tub. 

These slats act as paddles, to swing the water in 
the same direction you revolve the tub. 

You throw the soiled clothes into the tub first. 
Then you throw enough water over the clothes to 
float them. 

Next you put the heavy wooden cover on top of the 
| clothes, to anchor them and to press them down. 

This cover has slats on its lower side to grip the 
clothes and hold them from turning around when the 
tub turns. 


-— 





Now, we are all ready for quick and easy washing. 
You grasp the upright handle on the side of the 


tub, and with it you revolve the tub one-third way 
| round, till it strikes a postepaanns, 
| This motor-spring throws the tub back till it strikes 
the other motor-spring, which in turn throws it back 
on the first motor-spring. 

The machine must have a little help from you at 
every swing, but the motor-springs and the ball-bear- 
ings do practically all the hard work. 

ou can sit in a rocking chair and do all that the 
washer requires of you. A child can run it easily 
full of clothes. 


* . * . * 
When you revolve the tub the clothes don’t move. 
But the water moves like a mill race through the 

clothes. 

The paddles on the tub bottom drive the soapy 
water THROUGH and through the clothes at every 
swing of the tub. Back and forth, in and out of every 
fold, and through every mesh in the cloth, the hot 
soapy water runslikeatorrent. This is how it carries 
away all the dirt from the clothes, in from six to ten 
minutes by the clock. 

It drives the dirt out through the meshes of the 
fabrics WITHOUT ANY RUBBING,—without any 
WEAR and TEAR from the washboard. 

It will wash the finest lace fabric without breaking 

| a thread or a button, and it will wash a heavy, dirty 

carpet with equal ease and rapidity. Fifteen to 
twenty garments, or five large bed-sheets, can be 
washed at one time with this ‘“‘ 1900’ Washer. 

A child can do this in six to twelve minutes better 
than any able washer- woman could do the same 
clothes in TWICE the time, with three times the wear 
and tear from the washboard. 











* . * * * 

This is what we SAY ; now how do we PROVE it ? 

We send you our “‘ 1900" Washer free of charge, 
on a full month’s trial, and we even pay the freight 
out of our own pockets. 

No cash deposit is asked, no notes, no contract, no 
security.» 

You may use the washer four weeks at our ex- 
pesos. If you find it won't wash as many clothes in 

‘OUR hours as you can wash by hand in EIGHT 
hours, you send it back to the railway station,— 
that’s all. 

But if, from a month’s actual use, you are con- 
vinced it saves HALF the time in washing, does the 
work better, and does it twice as easily as it could be 
done by hand, you keep the r.achine. 

Then you mail us 50 cent. a week till it is paid for. 

Remember that 50 cents is part of what the machine 
Saves you every week on your own, or on a washer- 
woman's labor. We intend that the “ 1900" Washer 
shall pay for itself and thus cost you nothing. 

You don’t risk a cent from first to last, and you 
don't buy it until you have had a full month’s trial 

Could we afford to pay freight on thousands of 
these machines every month, if we did not positively 
KNOW they would do all we claim forthem? Can 
you afford to be without a machine that will do your 
washing in HALF THE TIME, with half the wear 
and tear of the washboard, when you can have that 
machine for a month's free trial, and Ict it PAY FOR 
ITSELF? This offer may be withdrawn at any time 
it overcrowds our factory. 

Write us TO-DAY, while the offer is still open, and 
while you think of it. The postage stamp is all you 
risk. Write me personally on this offer, viz.: R. F. 
Bieber, General Bananer of “‘1900"" Washer Com- 
pany, 274 Henry St., Binghamton, New York. 








CHURCH BELLS a<tutts. 


Best Supenor Copper and Tin. Get our price. 
| McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore, Md. 





THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT 


For eiectric, gat or oil. Send 
dimensions. Book of Light and 
estimate free 


1. P. Prink, sst Pearl St., New York. 


































THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


The figures on the Map -abdéve 
stow the number of familiés in 
each State of the Union: subscri- 
bing for The Youth's Companion. . 
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(Lesson for Nov. 20) 


More than Halfa Million house- 


NOVEMBER 5, 1904 
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holds are entertained and in- 
formed every. week through the 


a a 


pages of The Youth's Companion. 


WHAT $1.75 WILL BUY FOR 1905. 


Among the 225 Contributors to the 1905 Volume of The Companion will be men and women who 
have won distinction in Statesmanship, Exploration, Diplomacy, Science, Art, Literature, Law and 


Medicine. 


7 Serial 
Stories. 


. THE SECOND VIOLIN,” 
Grace S. Richmond. 
. THE IMPORTED RAM, 
Sheldon C. Stoddard. 


. THE RAINY-DAY RAILROAD 


WAR, Holman F. Dag. 


. THE HEART OF TILLEY, 
Henry Gardner Hunting. 


. IN THE SEMINOLE MARSH, 
B 


enjamin Harrison. 


. MILES CITY AND RETURN, 
Willis Gibson. 


. THE BOLD AMERICAN, 
C. A. Stephens. 


| 


250 Short 
Stories, 


Stories of Character, 
of Adventure, of Hu- 
mor, by the most pop- 
ular writers of fiction. 
They cover the wid- 
est range of informa- 
tion and areas helpful 
as they are charming. 


3,000 
Anecdotes, 


Sketches, the Best 
Selections of Miscel- 
lany, Bits of Humor, 
Notes on Nature and 
Science, Items of 
Rare and Curious 
Knowledge, Poems 
and Jingles. 


The contents of the 52 issues of the new volume will include as noteworthy features: 


7 Tales, py 
Jack London. 


Tales of the Pirate Fishermen 


of San Francisco Bay. 
. WHITE AND YELLOW. 
. THE KING OF THE GREEKS. 


. A RAID ON THE OYSTER 
PIRATES. 


. THE SIEGE OF THE “LAN- 
CASHIRE QUEEN.” 


. CHARLEY’S COUP. 
. DEMETRIOS CONTOS. 
- YELLOW HANDKERCHIEF. 


Who cuts out and sends this slip or the name of this publication at once with $1.75 for The Youth's 

Companion for the fifty-two weeks of 1905 will receive: 
All the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks of 1904. 
The Thanksgiving and Christmas Double Numbers. 
The Companion “ Carnations’’ Calendar for 1905, in twelve colors and gold. 


Fre 


$10,000 will be divided equally among subscribers whe secure three new subscriptions. 


As much reading in the year as would fill twenty octavo volumes. 


“~ 
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Send for Illustrated Prospectus, Free. 


Send for Information and Sample Copies of the Paper. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, .201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 





